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* HE ministry of angels is 
taught us throughout the Bi- 
ble. They visited Abraham’s 
family and partook of his hos- 
pitality. They were the mes- 
sengers of heaven to warn or 
instruct the prophets and poets 
of the old ‘Testament; and the first an- 






the angelic host. 

That these holy ministering spirits 
were always about the path of the Sa- 
viour would be expected, but, perhaps, his humble 
followers had hardly dared to believe they also 
would be watched over, protected and succoured 
by such heavenly assistants. ‘I'he first exhibition 
of this angel ministry made to the followers of Je- 
sus, after they commenced their labours, was in 


— rene 


nouncement of the new dispensation of 
Love and Truth was by the ministry of 


opening the prison-doors and freeing St. Peter and 
the other apostles. 

What joy must have filled the hearts of those 
faithful men when they saw the angel appear, and 
knew that their Lord had not forgotten them? 
Could they ever afterwards, while doing His will, 
doubt of His assistance ?—or fear, while knowing 
that angels were near, what men could do? 

If we only had faith, like those good men, and 
would devote ourselves to good works like them, 
might we not also feel sure that the angels were 
watching to aid us in trials and sorrows, and bless 
our path when it led through the pleasant places 
of life? 


“ Alas! we think not that we daily see, 
About our hearths, angels that are to be; 
Or may be, if they will, and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy air.” 





ERROR.—A SONNET. 


BY MES. E OAKES SMITH, At THOR OF “THE SINLESS CHILD.’ 


A cuitp of thine, a wildered boy, once lived 

In cottage rude, beside the restless sea ; 
A neck of land, where scarcely even thrived 

The wildest plants, somphine and rosemary; 
Little was there to tempt the steps aside. 

There the hoarse breaker and the heaving sand; 
And yet I marked, wheu inward swept the tide, 

VoL. xxx1.~ 4t 


And the loud tempest surged uporthe strand, 
Urging the shelterless to shelter nigh, 
The sea-bird beat his wing upon the cot 
And sank exhausted—for the storm was high— 
Allured by that strange sight, he sought the spot, 
With drenched wing, and found it but to die 
And wildly through the night arose his lonely cry. 
37 
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SCHUYLKILL IN SUMMER. 
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(See Plate.) 


I've been where the Schuylkill so gracefully flows, 


Through hills of rich verdure, with wild flowers spread, 


And I thought that th's purest of rivers there chose 


The loveliest valley ou earth for its bed. 


It lay like bright Venus on Flora’s rich couch, 
With curtains of foliage on hilly steeps hung, 

And birds of gay plumage enticed to approach 
By Echo's repeating the notes they had sung 


Kaleidoscope butterflies spangled the green 


And insects of gold flash’d and glane’d through the air; 


secn 


And humming birds glist’ning and flutt’ring wer 
Among the sweet flowers inviting them there 


The fair Wissahicon came wandering down 
From deep rocky founts in a bed of wild fern 

To seek the gay Schuylkill, and mingle its own 
Sweet waters, that never again can return 


Through a portal of hills the sun look’d with delight, 
Se . 
And bath’d in refulgence the beautiful view— 


And all the gay colours grew splendidly bright 
‘ : . 


Adorn'd with a tinge of his own golden hue 


A feeling came over me, deep and profound,— 
My thoughts were allured as if led by a dreamn— 
rill objects that graced the fair valley around 
Like living and animate beings would seem 


A ridge of white rocks seem’d extending its arms 
! 






To embrace the bright flood that was g g away— 


But the coquetish stream, as if fill’d with alarms, 


Foam'd down a white cascade like lam)kins at play 


When it came to a bay where the banks had retired 
It silently crept to the brink of the shore 

And kiss’d the sweet flowers till seemingly tired, 
Then gently moved on as if seeking for more 
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A Btrp from southern strand 

Is sitting on a lady’s hand— 

Hand white as virgin snow, 

Which gently waves to bid it go 

But around his wings 

And round his neck are silken strings; 
Aud more strives he to fly 

Closer to his breast his wings they tie 


Winds fresh with fragrance come 
From flowers of his distant home, 
To tempt one struggle more, 

Ere he the strife gives wholly o’er 
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And the Valley rejo'ced in the crystalline flood, 
Which nourish’d its flowers and velvet green brink 

That swell’d in round hillocks and lovingly stood 
Curved into the stream as if stooping to drink. 


The hills close behind stood like giants in rows, 
Surmounted with sun-gilded villas, that shone 

Like crowns resting lightly on Majesty’s brows, 
W ith oaks for their sceptres and rocks for their throne 


And there, as the white, shining monuments tell, 
Is fair Laurel Hill, the bless’d home of the dead, 

W ith pinnacles pointing from tombs where they dwell! 
To the azure bright sky where their spirits have fled 


And Artin this Valley such wonders has done, 
That Vulcan and Time in astonishment seem; 
The forge and the fire he capwred from one, 
And conquered the other with railroads and steaim 


Fair Nature as Queen of the Valley still reigns; 
But Art, her bold rival, she smilingly meets ; 

His beautiful bridges and structures she gains, 
That serve to embellish her charming retreats. 


The River here mirrors a beautiful scene, 

Its bright, tranquil bosom reflects from each side ; 
And there the fuir rivals are pictured between 

To dwell, though the current continues to glide 


And graceful as swans are the swift pleasure boats, 
Embracing their shadows each dip of the oar— 
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ray family patiently floats 
To wait their fond dog swimming out from the shore 


While sannt’ring in silence, thus musing alone, 
I learned in this Valley a lesson for life 
That all could be happy, if al! were but prone 


To seek for the good, and avoid all the strife. 
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Hand white as virgin snow, 

Now gently waves to bid him go, 
Impatient of his stay, 

Once more to cleave h's liquid way 


He casts his eye a’ ove— 

Memories old his bosom move ; 

Upon his fancy flashed 

Times when free through the air he dashed 

Inspired by the thought, 

He deemed his silken fetters nought; 

Quick from her hand he flies, 

But in the tghtening strings, flutters— dies 
HEIGHO. 














DUDLEY VILLIERS. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


UDLEY VILLIERS, 
a young officer in the 
United army, 
had recently been or- 
, dered to the northern 
frontier, and stationed 
at a military post which 
we shall designate as 
It was 


States 


Fort Defiance. 
in the immediate vi- 
cinity of a flourishing 





town denominated Peopleville, in which the first 
settlers (those of ten years standing,) had already 
become rich men, and had commenced “living in 
style.’’ Therefore, they had all erected vast white 
and green domiciles, and decorated them after the 
newest fashion of frame palaces, with lofty porti- 
coes whose massive Grecian columns ascended 
from the ground-floor to the attics, the roof being 
ornamented with Gothic pinnacles or castellated 


battlements, trimly represented in painted wood of 


snowy whiteness tipped with green. 

This town was, of course, possessed of an aris- 
tocracy and a democracy ; and the two parties had, 
of course, disagreed when it was thought time to 
abolish the original Indian appellation of Quimpe- 
tishaw and fix upon something civilized. The de- 
mocracy insisted upon a good, plain-spoken, easily- 
comprehensible name, such as Pushingtown, Jump- 
ingtown, Spankingtown, &c., &e. The aristoc- 
racy preferred Timoleon, Miltiades, or Dioclesian. 
At length a compromise was effected, both parties 
agreeing to call the place Peopleville. ‘The name 
of the fort had given universal satisfaction—as a 
British province lay in view, and the enemy cannot 
be too much defied. 

As usual, the officers of the garrison were ex- 
ceedingly popular among the upper denizens of the 
town. Our bero on his arrival found all his com- 
rades on the best possible terms with the west- 
enders of Peopleville. Being very handsome, very 
lively, and very prone to wearing his uniform, 
(some officers are not,) it was prophesied by his 
friend, Harry Surflen, that Dudley Villiers would 
cause a great sensation among the beauty and 
fashion of the green and white mansion houses. 

At the head of society in Peopleville was the 
Meridan family, originally from New York city. 
Mr. Meridan had once been proprietor of all the 
land now occupied by the town, and had made a 
fortune by being its first settler, and afterwards 


selling it out in building lots. 


The gentlemen of 


Fort Defiance all had the entrée of the Meridan 
house, and always adorned the frequent entertain- 
ments given by its hospitable owners—the arrival 
of every new officer being celebrated by first a 
dinner and then an evening party. And yet the 
Meridans had no daughters. 

Accordingly an evening party was made a few 
days after the arrival of Dudley Villiers for the 
purpose of introducing him to all the principal la- 
dies of the place. Something connected with the 
tardy arrival of his epaulet box, which had been 
strangely left behind ata New York hotel, detained 
our hero till a late hour, and his friend Surflen staid 
to accompany him, having an important letter to 
expedite that evening. ‘The two officers entered as 
quietly as possible, for they heard a lady con- 
cluding a song at the piano; and they remained in 
the hall till she had finished, fearing to cause an 
interruption to her very delightful music. They 
found that she was immediately urged to sing 
again, and on entering they found a fine-looking 
girl seated at the instrument, and commencing the 
symphony of the Captive Knight; to which she 
gave an eflect that even to their practised ears re- 
sembled the sound of a trumpet. They could not 
see her face; but she had a well-turned head, and 
there was an air of unusual elegance in the back 
of her figure as she sat on the music-stool, with 
her dress of white crape lisse descending in graceful 
folds to the floor, trimmed with bows of pale pink 
satin ribbon, a sprig of sweet-pea blossoms with 
their pendent tendrils, being inserted through the 
knot of each bow. 
ture of the same ribbon, confined with a pearl 
Her glossy dark hair was beautifully ar- 


Round her waist was a cinc- 


clasp. 
ranged with a cluster of curls at the back of her 
head, the curls being encircled with a small wreath 
of sweet-pea flowers, among which was one single 
white lily. 

The voice of the young lady was fine, and highly 
cultivated, and her manner of singing end playing 
was replete with taste and expression. 

Villiers and his companion listened and looked 
in breathless silence. The last notes of the Cap- 
tive Knight died slowly away, and there was a 
pause of some moments before any one spoke; for 
it was a song and a singer to touch the feelings of 
all who were present, of those who were familiar 
with fine poety and fine music, and of those to 


whom both were new. 
The young lady turned her head to reply to 
something a gentleman was saying to her, and 
39 
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Villers saw that her face was as beautiful as her 
form. 

**T will be introduced immediately'’—said Vil- 
liers to his friend. 

** So will I'’—replied Surflen. 

** Do you not know her, then ?”’ 

‘* No; I never saw her before. 
1 have all the Feopleville 


She does not 
belong to this place. 
belles by heart.”’ 

‘We have not yet paid our compliments to 
Mrs. Meridan’’—said Villiers. ‘‘ Let-us go and 
apply to her for an introduction to this new di- 
vinity.”” 

The two officers proceeded towards the lady of 
the house; but Villiers was stopped on the way by 
Mr. Meridan, who begged to introduce him to a 
gentleman from New Hampshire who was anxious 
to know something about the application of percus- 
sion-locks to cannon. As soon as he had answered 
the numerous questions of the stranger, he turned 
and saw Surilen already coming away from the 
lovely minstrel, and giving place to half-a-dozen 
young men advancing towards her, all of whom 
were successively introduced by Mrs. Meridan. 

** Well, what is her name ?”’—inquired Villiers, 
as Surflen joined him again. ‘1 suppose I must 
now wait till after these six men have had their 


And here | have 


explaining percussion locks and cannon, and all 


reception, been detained by 
such every-day nonsense to a Yankee that seems 
possessed of an inquiring mind.” 

**'T’o be sure he is’’—observed Surflen. 

** 1 don’t see any opening for me as yet’’—con- 
tinued Villiers. ** Will those fellows never go 
away? How inconsiderate in them to be mhonopo- 
lizing that lovely creature all this time. But what 
is the charmer's name ?”’ 

**T really cannot tell’’—replied Surflen. ‘* Mrs. 
Meridan murmured it in so low a voice as to be 
absolutely unintelligible.”’ 

‘* How ridiculous !'’—exclaimed Villiers. ‘‘ And 
did you hear it from no one else? In the days ot 
chivalry the name of that divine creature would 
have been proclaimed by sound of trumpet, chal- 
lenging the whole world to stand forth and ac- 
knowledge her as peerless among women.”’ 

“*T saw you reading Don Quixotte this after- 
noon’’—remarked Surflen. ‘* But without exag- 
geration, it required but a few minutes to convince 
me that she must be really a charming girl. ‘There 
is a delicate vivacity and a modest frankness in 
her manner, a delightful mixture of cultivation 
and naiveté that are almost irresistible.’’ 

**'Then why did you leave her so soon ?’’—asked 
Villiers. 

‘* Because I found it dangerous to remain’’—an- 
swered Surflen. ‘‘ You know | have been engaged 
these six months to pretty little, good little Fanny 
Fortescue; so I was alraid to trust myself any 
longer in the sphere of the beautiful stranger's 
attractions, lest | should be induced, even for a 
few moments, to swerve from my allegiance to 


my dear betrethed."’ 


VILLIERS. 


*** Brutus is an honourable man’’’—said Vil- 
liers, laying his hand on his friend's shoulder— 
‘and a most true and faithful lover beside. Well, 
fortunately for me at this juncture, I am engaged 
As for three or four young ladies at 
West Point, it was nothing more than cadetish 


to no one. 


folly ; and with five or six others in Florida, it was 
mere flirtation pour passer le temps, and under- 
stood so on both sides. So I am free as air to fall 
in love with this fair unnamed one. But I see an 
opening now, and I must press forward to secure 
Mrs. Meridan’s good offices.’’ 

Villiers then hastened towards his hostess, of 
whom he solicited the favour of an introduction to 
the young lady that had just risen from the piano. 
Mrs. Meridan complied, but again mentioned the 
name in so low a voice that Villiers could not dis- 
tinguish it. 

Ile immediately fell into an animated conversa- 
tion with the beautiful stranger, whom he found 
sprightly, intelligent, and, above all, natural. In 
less than ten minutes our hero was decidedly, 
deeply, desperately in love. 

After a while there came up a lady apparently in 
the autumn of life, and who had the appearance 
and dress of a widow that is not looking out for a 
husband. ‘There real/y are widows who are con- 
tented to remain se. Laying her hand on the 
round white arm of the young lady, she said to 
her-—‘* My love, Lam commissioned to exert my 
influence in prevailing on you to play a set of co- 
tillons for sixteen young people who are never so 
happy as when dancing ?”’ 

‘*Certainly, dear aunt”’—was the reply—‘‘I 


” 


will do so with pleasure. 


‘* Mrs. Meridan’’—continued the aunt—*“‘ only 
asks you to oblige them with one set of the new 
ones you from the city. Afterwards 


Louisa Ilarley will take your place, and then you 


can dance yourself.’’ 

‘*T will try to be her partner, then’ 
Villiers. 

** Mr. Villiers’’—said the young lady—**‘ let me 
introduce you to my aunt, Mrs. Charlton, of Wood- 
field.”’ 

Villiers and Mrs. Charlton had exchanged but a 


—thought 


few words, when she was carried off by another 
lady to the adjoining parlour to see an old friend 
who had just recognized her; and Villers station- 
ed himself near the piano to see the young lady 
play cotillons, which she did so admirably as to 
attract almost all the attention from the dancers to 
the music. Villiers, for his part, saw nothing but 
her animated countenance, as she looked gaily at 
the dancers, and her fair and delicate fingers flying 
among the keys, but never giving a single note in- 
correctly. All the four times that she went over 
each cotillon, she varied the air with infinite taste 
and skill, but closely adhering to its spirit, and 
making it every time more delightful. 

When the set was over, and the dancers, panting 
and fanning, were led to their seats, the enchantress 
rose from the instrument, and Villiers now thought 
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it the time to request her hand for the next dance ; 
but in beginning to address her for this purpose, he 
felt the embarrassment of being still unacquainted 
with her name. Resolving to tell the candid truth, 
he said—‘‘I scarcely know how to solicit the hap- 
piness of dancing the next set with a young lady 
whose name, when honoured with an introduction, 
I was unable to hear distinctly.’’ 

‘*My name’’—said the lady —‘‘is Belinda 
Boots.”’ 

Dudley Villiers almost started, and almost look- 
ed aghast. ‘I'he lady first blushed, and then smiled. 

** It is true’’—said she—**‘ a positive and serious 
fact. I am not jesting. Belinda Boots is really 
my name.”’ 

‘Then | must call you Miss Boots’’—said Vil- 
liers, hesitatingly. 

‘* Yes, you must’’—she replied, laughingly— 
‘* as we are not sufficiently intimate for you to ad- 
I see you are completely at 
I hope you will 


dress me as Belinda. 
a loss, and know not what to say. 
soon remember Shakspeare’s famous apothegm— 
*What’s ina name? That which we call a rose,’ 
&c.”’ 

Villiers (whose foible it was to make a great 
point of names, always considering them things of 
real importance,) could not, in this instance, agree 
with Shakspeare; so he remained silent a moment 
and then said—‘*t Excuse me—but was not your 
name originally Bute ?”’ 

‘* No, it was not. 
Bute.’’ 

‘* Boote, then? 
the principal families in Boston.”’ 

‘* Neither Bute nor Boote; but Boots, absolutely 
Boots ;—and I was christened Belinda as a set-off 
to my unlucky surname.”’ 

Villiers thought of Pope's Belinda; and a com- 
pany of guardian sylphs seemed to flutter round 
Stull he could not 


You are thinking of Lord 


Boote is the name of one of 


the fair creature betore him. 
find it in his heart to address her as Miss Boots, 
and he resolved to utter her name as seldom as 
possible. Adhering to this resolution, he contrived, 
as handsomely as he could, to reiterate his petition 
for her hand at the next set of cotillons. 

She danced gracefully, modestly, animatedly, and 
elegantly. Villiers was more enamoured than ever. 
As he led her to the supper-room, he found from 
Mrs. Charlton, to whom he had given his other 
arm, that the aunt and niece were now on a long- 
promised visit of a few weeks to Mrs. Meridan; 
having only arrived that morning from their resi- 
dence at Woodfield, a place about thirty miles 
distant. 

The officers returned to the fort, and Villiers 
went to the apartment of his friend Surflen, tor the 
purpose of talking about the lovely Belinda Boots, 
and lamenting that so charming a creature should 
have to endure the mortification of a name that it 
must be intolerable for her to hear. 

‘* Perhaps’’—said Surflen—‘‘ she does not feel 
the mortification so much as you suppose. And 
as it is the name to which she has all her life 
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been accustomed, she may never have found it 
intolerable. Probably she is rather amused with 
n.”” 

**Oh, no!’’—exclaimed Villiers—‘‘ she has too 
much refinement, too much taste; she must feel it 
severely.’”’ 

‘* Then’’—pursued Surflen—‘‘ she possesses in 
compensation, mind, and beauty, and wealth. Mrs. 
Meridan has been telling me ali about her this 
evening, while you were dancing. She acknow- 
ledged that in tenderness to Miss Boots, she always 
introduced her in a low voice.”’ 

“‘I am astonished’’—said Villiers—‘‘ that her 
father did not get his name changed by act of as- 
sembly.’’ 

‘*T made the same remark'’—replied Surflen— 
‘*but Mr. Meridan, who had known him well, 
told me that Mr. Boots was a man who prided 
himself on being sternly democratic in every thing, 
and in ‘having no nonsense about him,’ and in 
always going with the people, and in being abso- 
lutely vain of his plebeian name.”’ 

‘*It is worse than plebeian’’—said Villiers— 
‘for it is positively ridiculous. Was he ever a 
boot-maker ?'’ 

‘*No; he 
bought and settled a valuable tract of land at the 
place now called Woodfield, where his daughter 
and her maternal aunt, Mrs. Charlton, are living 
in the family mansion. He lost his wife during 
the early childhood of Belinda, and from that time 
Mrs. Charlton has had the care of her, and they 
spent several winters in New York while the 
young lady was finishing her education. About 
three years ago Mr. Boots died suddenly in a fit.’’ 

‘*You are sure he never made boots ?’’—said 


yas a cultivator of the soil; and he 


Villiers. 

‘* Nonsense’’—replied Surflen—‘‘ neither he nor 
any of his relatives, that you may be certain. 
Perhaps such was the calling of the founder of the 
family, some centuries ago, about the time when 
the mechanics were thought worthy of being al 
lowed surnames, and when each acquired a cog- 
nomen that referred to the business by which he 
gained his bread. But they seem ever since to 
have shown a disinclination to adapt their profes- 
sion to their name. Did you ever know a Mr. 
‘T'aylor that made coats, or a Mr. Carpenter that 
was a worker in wood, or a Mr. Baker that was a 
kneader of bread, or a Mr. Cook that drest meat? 
As to the Smiths, they are no rule, and it is im- 
possible they should be. A Smith cannot be par- 
ticular about his name, or his trade either.’’ 

‘* After all’’—said Villiers—‘‘the surname of a 
lady is of little consequence, as it is always in her 
power to change it by marriage.”’ 

‘* Almost always, but not quite’’—remarked Sur- 
flen—‘‘as in this case, for instance. Mr. Boots 
having a perverse regard for his own name, in 
proportion as he thought all other people laughed 
at it, and resolving that he would not be the last 
of the Bootses, (to his great regret he never had a 
son,) made a will about two years before his death, 
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in which he introduced a clause that will fasten it 
on his daughter for life.’’ 

‘* Does he interdict her marriage ?’’—asked Vil- 
liers, turning palish. 

‘* Not exactly that; but he solemnly specifies 
that unless his daughter marries a man who con- 
sents to take the name of Boots, the whole of her 
fortune (two hundred thousand dollars) is to be 
divided among the sons of two uncles who bear 
that beautiful appellation already.”’ 

‘Infamous !'’—exclaimed Villiers. 
law be provided to compel people to make rational 
wills ?”’ 

‘* None’’—said Surflen—‘‘ unless we give up 
the principle that every man has a right to the 
disposal of his own property, particularly when 
that property has been acquired by his own indus- 
trious exertions.’’ 

‘* What an amazing fool Mr. Boots must have 
been !’’—ejaculated Villiers. 

** On the contrary’’—replied Surflen—‘‘ he was 
in most things a shrewd and sensible man, and a 
liberal and indulgent father.’’ 

** Many who have been considered sensible men 
all their lives, prove themselves to have been fools 
in making their last testament’’—observed Villiers. 

‘*To proceed with my account’’—said Surflen 
—‘‘and remember, ‘I tell the tale as it was told 
to me’—the accomplished and beautiful Miss Boots 


“Do not repeat that vile name’ 
Villiers. 

** Well, then’’—resumed Surflen—‘‘ the fair 
Belinda only came out last winter, when her aunt 
Charlton took her to the city.”’ 

‘*She must have innumerable lovers’? — said 


“Can no 


—interrupted 


Villiers. 

‘** Admirers, doubtless’’—continued Surflen— 
‘*but, perhaps, not a great many actual suitors for 
her hand ;—for, to the honour of our country be 
it spoken, there are few among the young men of 
America that are influenced by mercenary feelings 
in selecting a partner for life.”’ 

‘** You speak as if this charming girl had no at- 
tractions but her money !’’—exclaimed Villiers, 
warmly. 

‘*By no means. On the contrary, if she had 
no money at all, ‘friends in all the aged she'd 
meet, and lovers in the young.’ She has had, it 
seems, several offers, but has rejected every one, 
as they were not made by the right sort of men.’’ 

‘* Any one who would be willing to take the 
name of Boots’’—said Villiers—‘‘is certainly not 
the right sort of man for such a Jady as Belinda.”’ 

‘*Then you do not intend trying your chance 
for winning the heart and hand of so tempting a 
prize ?”’ 

‘Yes, Ido. I am going to begin immediately. 
To-morrow I will visit her.”’ 

** And propose at once ?’’ 

‘*No; I am not quite so vain or so absurd. But 
if I eventually succeed, I shall te the happiest of 
mortals.”’ 


VILLIERS. 


‘Then you are willing to take the name of 
Boots ?”’ 

‘* Surflen, you cannot mean to insult me ?’’ 

‘*Tnsult you? How ?’’ 

‘* By even imagining the possibility of my con- 
senting to such a degradation.”’ 

**T do not know. We cannot expect to have 
every thing precisely as we wish. A lovely wife 
with two hundred thousand dollars will balance 
the scale that is sunk down by an undesirable 
name. ‘Then you can quit the army-— for, as in 
the regular course of things you must expect pro- 
motion, I own it would not sound exactly comme 
il faut to be called Captain Boots, Major Boots, 
Colonel Boots, or General Boots. But if you 
should remain in the service, and we should have 
a war with England, it will be best for you to hold 
back and take care not to signalize yourself in the 
field. Only imagine ‘the brave Boots,’ ‘ the gal- 
lant Boots,’ ‘the heroic Boots,’ resounding from 
Canada to Florida, and introduced into compli- 
mentary addresses and patriotic songs. Does not 
the bare idea make you shudder ?”’ 

** Not at all’’—replied Villiers. 


” 


“*T am in no 
danger-—— 
‘Of becoming a hero’’—said Surflen. ‘I 
am sorry to hear that. I intend to be a very great 
one myself, should I ever have the opportunity.’’ 

‘* The name will cause me no inconvenience’’— 
said Villiers—‘‘ for, of course, I will never assume 
it.”” 

‘* What, and throw away two hundred thousand 
dollars ?'’—exclaimed Surflen—‘‘ supposing always 
you should be so fortunate as to make a favourable 
iinpression on this new enchantress.”’ 

‘*T hat supposition may never be realized’’— 
replied Villiers ;—‘‘ for though I am resolved upon 
making the trial, Iam not vain enough to count 
upon success, or to suppose I could inspire the 
charming Belinda with love so intense as to induce 
her to relinquish her wealth and all its enjoyments, 
and share with me the privations incident to the 
life of a young officer who has no dependence but 
his pay—all which I shall candidly state to her, if 
I perceive any probability of exciting an interest in 
her heart.”’ 

** Oh, say, bonny lass, can you live in a bar- 
rack ?’’—sung Surflen. 

** Well, well’’—said Villiers—‘‘ consider your 
own case, Surflen. You have won the affection 
and engaged the hand of a very sweet girl, and 
have nothing to offer her but life in a garrison.”’ 

‘* Ah—but poor Fanny is no heiress; she is an 
officer’s daughter, and has been brought up ac- 
cordingly. She does not, for my sake, resign two 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘The dear creature never 
was at any one time ‘the fortunate possessor’ of 
two hundred thousand cents. So she gains me, and 
loses nothing.”’ 

‘* Well, she will gain as fine a fellow as there is 
in the army.” 

‘*Thank you, dear Villiers. 
return, I will praise you a little. 


And now, in re- 
Villiers, you are 
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a handsome fellow, a smart fellow, and a good 
fellow, well-connected, and bearing a patrician 
name; a little romantic or so, which is natural, as 
you are only three years from West Point ;—but a 
spice of romance is no fault in the eyes of a maid 
of eighteen. Sol think your chance excellent, and 
I see a bright destiny in prospect for you, provided 
you are not such a lunatic as to throw away the 
wealth which may be soon within your grasp. 
Therefore I counsel you, if you can obtain the 
lady, take also her fortune and her name.”’ 

‘** Impossible !’’ exclaimed Villiers. ‘‘ Imagine 
me in the army list, or on the superscription of an 
order, designated as Dudley Boots! Pah!— 
pshaw !”’ 

‘** You can improve it by retaining Villiers as a 
middle name—Dudley Villiers Boots.” 

** Ridiculous! 
forswear the Boots totally. 
a cognomen for fifty times the property.”’ 

** Well, if such is the settled purpose of your 
soul, 1 wish you all possible or rather impossible 
success in your perilous enterprise. With this 
magnanimous contempt of wealth, you must be 
franticly in love with the lady.”’ 

‘*T am’’—replied Villiers. 

** And at first sight, too?’’ 

‘* Whoever loved that loved not at first sight ?’’ 
—ejaculated Villiers. 

‘** A very wise saw’ for Shakspearian shepherds 
and American midshipmen’’—observed Surflen. 
‘*We West-Pointers, being instructed in philoso- 
phy, are expected to do some honour to our teach- 
ing. However, I remember that when a cadet 
you excelled chiefly in pyrotechnics.”’ 

‘* In one word’’—said Villiers—‘‘ take the case 
to yourself. Would you on any consideration con- 
sent to become Mr. Boots for the rest of your life, 
and hear your Fanny addressed as Mrs. Boots ?”’ 

‘Frankly, I think not’’—replied Surflen. 

‘* That is sufficient. And so good night; I will 
to bed—‘ perchance to sleep.’ ’’ 

The following morning Villiers arose at reveillé, 
As the 
grand enterprise he was about to commence could 


Worse and worse. No—no; I 
I would not have such 


forgetting that he was no longer a cadet. 


not ‘‘come off’’ before twelve o’clock, (it being 
very tramontane to go a-courting before that hour,) 
he was at a loss how to get through the intervening 
time, his military duties for the day being soon 
accomplished. He walked about the fort and saw 
nothing, listened to five other officers and heard 
nothing, was talked to by the commandant and 
understood nothing, sat on a gun-carriage awhile 
with a novel in his hand and read nothing, till, 
by a lucky thought, he changed his book for a 
volume of Moore, wherein he found much encou- 
ragement as to the power of the tender passion 
when once awakened in a female soul, particularly 
in those infallible lines— 


“ But, oh, the choice what heart can doubt, 
Of tents with love or thrones without!” 


He spent an hour in his room at what passed 
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for his toilet, and when he came out, the spirits of 
our hero were completely exhilarated by Surflen 
assuring him his hair had never looked better. 

‘“wAnd now’’—said Surflen—‘‘ what is the state 
of your ‘ Arab steed’ this morning ?”’ 

‘* Perfect’’—was the reply. ‘‘I superintended 
his grooming myself.’’ 

‘** On consideration’’—said Surflen—‘‘ perhaps it 
may be best not to take this occasion of ‘ witching 
the world with noble horsemanship.’ Keep that 
accomplishment as a corps de reserve. It is buta 
pleasant walking distance to the Meridan house. 
We promenaded there and back, last evening.”’ 

‘*But the horse is ready, and this morning I 
would rather ride.’’ 

‘*Let me beseech you'’—resumed Surflen— 
** not to go prancing along like the Baron of Mow- 
bray, and ‘stop at the lady’s gate.’ Do your 
spiriting gently 
Eagle, and walk quietly along the pavement till 
you arrive at the Meridan. And then do not bang 
open the gate, and scamper up the gravel walk 
and rush into the house without knocking. And, 
above all things, remember not to offer yourself 
this morning. ‘Try to talk of something that has 


Leave your horse at the Bald 


no allusion to love or marriage.”’ 


Our hero obeyed the counsels of his friend. He 
arrived peaceably at the immense door of the Meri- 
dan house, inquired for the ladies, and heard that 
Mrs. Meridan was engaged, and that Mrs. Charlton 
and Miss Boots were at home. The servant not 
being yet accustomed to the name, simpered when 
he said it, and Villiers felt as if he could knock 
him down on the spot. However, he checked 
himself, and entered the front parlour. In a few 
minutes Belinda came down in a very becoming 
demi-toilette dress, and looking more lovely than 
ever. Our hero fancied that her eyes sparkled 
brightly and her cheeks glowed vividly at the sight 
of him. And so they did. 

Villiers talked of the very pleasant party of the 
preceding night, and of music, and of poetry, and 
was proceeding with the utmost delicacy to com- 
pliment the young lady on her singing, intending 
to ‘‘ask for more. Suddenly her aunt, Mrs. 
Charlton, came in, took a seat near him, and com- 
menced talking of Texas. Villiers began to wish 
that all aunts could be sent to that paradise of the 
sex, where every thing in the form of woman is 
worshiped as a goddess. 

However, he soon found that Mrs. Charlton re- 
garded him approvingly ;—her only son (long since 
dead) having been a graduate of West Point; 
therefore she felt favourably disposed towards the 
whole army. 

In about half an hour the good lady departed 
to assist Mrs. Meridan in the duties of unprepara- 
tion; such as always devolved on the mistress of 
the house the morning after a party, and Villiers 
now had an opportunity of ‘‘making himself 
to the fair Belinda. While the aunt 
he had been pondering how to do 
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agreeable”’ 
was talking 
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this, but concluded at last to adopt no particular 
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plan and to make no extraordinary effort, but to 
trust to chance and nature. The laisser aller suc- 
ceeded well, (as it generally does when there is both 
heart and head,) and Belinda found herself qell- 
pleased with the young officer. He had the self- 
denial to extend this his first visit not much beyond 
the customary time, and when he rose to take leave 
he more than fancied that the lady felt a little regret 
at his departure. 

To be brief, he from that time saw Belinda 
every day; and he saw, too, that she liked his so- 
ciety. She played for him, sung for him, and, in 
short, captivated him more and more whenever 
they met. Also, he was undiscouraged by the 
aunt, whom he now thought a most meritorious 
woman, deserving to be duly appreciated much 
nearer home than at Texas—a place which just at 
this time afforded her a frequent subject of conver- 
sation. 

Before the end of a fortnight, Villiers had really 
offered himself to Belinda, and was not refused. 
Being thus assured of her regard, he returned to 
the fort in ecstacies. He had found it impossible 
to mar the delight of this important interview by 
making any allusion to her unfortunate name. 

**T foresee’’—said Surflen—‘‘ that after having 
taken to-night for deliberation, you will end in 
wisely resolving not to give up a substance because 
it is accompanied by a shadow—that you will ac- 
cept the two hundred thousand dollars with the 
lady, and apply at once to the legislature to legalize 
your change of name. Perhaps in less than a 
month we shall all be offering our congratulations 
to Lieutenant Boots.’ 

‘* Never! never!’’—exclaimed Villiers. ‘‘ The 
very suggestion disgraces me. I will not listen 
to it even in jest. So no more of that, Hal, if you 
love me.”’ 

** Nous verrons’’—said Surflen. 

vn the following day, Belinda introduced the 
subject herself, and inquired of Villiers if he had 
heard of that clause in her father’s will by which 
the name of Boots was to be entailed on the pro- 
perty left to her. 

‘*T am well aware of that unfortunate circum- 
stance’’—replied Villiers. ‘‘ But I have never for 
a moment hesitated as to the course | should take. 

**Then you will become Mr. Boots ?’’—said 
Belinda, colouring highly. 

** No; but I hope to induce you to become Mrs. 
Villiers.”’ 

‘* And relinquish two hundred thousand doliars?”’ 

** Yes. Can we not be happy without it? I 
know I am asking of my Belinda an extraordinary 
sacrifice, and one that certainly I have no right to 
expect; but if the warmest, the most devoted af- 
fection can atone for the loss of wealth - 

He was interrupted by Belinda covering her 
face and bursting into tears. 

At this moment her aunt Charlton came into 
the room, and in learning from Villiers the cause 
of Belinda’s emotion, she blamed the precipitancy 
of the lovers in engaging themselves so soon, add- 
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ing—‘‘ It is not possible, Belinda, you can consent 
to give up all your property and live as the wife of 
an officer must expect. You have heard my dear 
son tell enough of the privations to which ladies 
are subjected in a garrison life.”’ 

‘*T have not attempted to conceal those incon- 
veniences’’—said Villiers. ‘‘ Yet ‘where two 
congenial souls unite,’ there must be happiness 
notwithstanding.”’ 

‘But why not agree to take this unlucky 
name ?’’—inquired Mrs. Charlton. ‘* That would 
make all easy. Why not consent to be called Mr. 
Boots ?”’ 

‘*T cannot; indeed, I cannot even listen to such 
an idea’’—replied Villiers, covering with his hands 
his eyes instead of his ears. 

‘*T am amazed at your entire disregard of all 
worldly prudence’’—continued Mrs. Charlton. ‘‘I 
am sure Belinda herself is not shocked at the 
name she has borne during her whole life, and she 
cannot be so idiotic as to consent to give it up when 
a large fortune goes with it.’’ 

**1 fear I can, aunt’’—said Belinda. 

‘‘The change is nothing from Miss Boots to 
Mrs. Boots’’—pursued Mrs. Charlton. 

‘** But it will be something from Mr. Villiers to 
Mr. Boots’’—said Belinda. ‘‘ And, in truth, I 
have myself taken a dislike to the name; and it 
would annoy me to hear it given to the man that 
I—the man for whom I have a regard.”’ 

** Will you not say the man you love ?’’—asked 
Villiers. ‘* Let me assist you. You would grieve 
to hear the man you love called Mr. Boots ?”’ 

‘*T should, indeed’’—replied Belinda. (Villiers 
kissed her hand.) ‘‘I confess that I admire Mr. 
Villiers for refusing to submit to it, and being will- 
ing to take me for myself alone.”’ 

Villiers kissed her hand again. 

‘* Was there ever such a pair of romantic sim- 
pletons!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. 

Finally, Mrs. Charlton determined on shortening 
her visit to Mrs. Meridan, and taking Belinda back 
to Woodfield. ‘* When they are once separated’’ 
—said she to her hostess—‘‘I shall be able to 
convince Belinda of the folly of yielding to this 
young gentleman’s idiotic notion of giving up her 
fortune rather than take her name. And he also, 
when he no longer sees her every day, will reflect 
rationally on the subject, and either withdraw nis 
suit entirely, or consent to be a rich man with the 
condition specified in her father’s will. I cannot 
bear to think of the possibility of all this money 
going to those far-off cousins that we have scarcely 
ever seen, and for whom we care nothing. I wish 
my brother-in-law had made no will at all, and 
then in the natural course of things, (as he left no 
wife,) all would have gone regularly and without 
restriction to his only child. ‘True enough, the 
commonwealth is generally the best will-maker.’’ 

The lovers had a melancholy parting—for Mrs. 
Charlton insisted that no letters or messages should 
pass between them for at least a month, that they 
might have full time to deliberate, and prove if 
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their present feelings and intentions could stand 
the test of a short period of total non-intercourse. 
She then returned with her niece to their handsome 
residence at Woodfield, Mrs. Charlton grieving at 
the probability of its soon falling into the hands of 
‘* the cousins.”’ 

Precisely at the expiration of a month, Villiers 
made his appearance at Woodfield, and declared 
his unchanged resolution. Belinda’s was also un- 
changed. Mrs. Charlton, finding opposition of no 
farther avail, consented at last with a good grace, 
consoling herself with the secret intention of re- 
moving toasmall house in Peopleville, assisting 
her young friends in all possible ways while she 
lived, and at her death leaving them her own pro- 
perty of thirty thousand dollars. 

Villiers had obtained leave of absence for a 
week; and he insisted on returning to the fort a 
married man, and carrying his bride with him. 
So preparations for the wedding were immediately 
commenced; and as soon as it was over, the cou- 
sins were to be notified that they might come and 
take possession of the house at Woodfield. 

When the marriage-day arrived, Mrs. Charlton 
appeared at breakfast in unusual spirits, and looked 
the very picture of happiness. The young people 
felt grateful for her sympathy, and were glad to see 
her so thoroughly reconciled to their union. 

It had been arranged that the wedding was to 
be very unostentatious, the company consisting only 
of two officers from the fort that were to arrive 
that day, Mr. and Mrs. Meridan from Peopleville, 
and two young ladies of Woodfield as bridemaids. 
But in the course of the morning, Mrs. Charlton 
sent out invitations to all their friends within five 
miles round; and these invitations, even at the 
eleventh hour, were gladly accepted—most people 
liking to go on any terms to weddings. Also, great 
additions were made to the delicacies prepared for 
the supper-table. It was now the general belief 
that Villiers had allowed his bride to retain her 
fortune, and consented to take her name. 

Evening came; the hour arrived; and Villiers, 
with his friends Sarflen and Linsley as grooms- 
men, led in Belinda, followed by her bridemaids. 
She looked beautifully in her white satin and 
orange-blossoms. The clergyman advanced to 
meet them; the ceremony was performed, and the 
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marriage certificate signed. Most of the company 
gathered round to look at this document. It con- 
tained the signatures, distinct!y and firmly written, 
of Dudley Villiers and Belinda Villiers. 

Surflen and Linsley looked as if they triumphed 
in the disinterestedness of their comrade, and ener- 
getically shook hands with him; and in congratu- 
lating the bride they toox care audibly to address 
her as Mrs. Villiers. All the young ladies felt 
romantic, and all the young gentlemen ditto. But 
some of the elder people shook their heads, and 
hoped that the foolish young couple would ‘‘ never 
have cause to rue,”’ and talked about ‘‘ poverty 
coming in at the door and love flying out at the 
Others said—‘‘ How the cousins would 
But they will hear it 


window.”’ 
rejoice if they saw all this. 
soon enough.”’ 

When the sensation had a little subsided, Mrs. 
Charlton (who was all the time flurried between 
tears and smiles) came forward into the middle 
of the room, and seemed to be trying to make a 
speech. But her courage failed, and after several 
vain attempts to give utterance to something, she 
turned to Mr. Eltham, the clergyman, took him 
aside, had an earnest confabulation, and put a 
paper into his hand. He looked at it, smiled, and 
seemed much pleased. It was now surmised that 
kind, generous aunt Charlton had made a deed of 
gift of the bulk of her property to her niece and 
her new nephew, reserving only a small portion 
for her own wants. 

All conjectures were soon put at rest by Mr. 
Eltham coming forward and explaining, that early 
that morning, while preparing the library for a 
supper-room, Mrs. Charlton, having in her hands 
a small desk that had belonged to the late Mr. 
Boots, chanced to let it fall, and it was broken. 
In the shock, a secret drawer flew out, and in it 
Mrs. Charlton had found a paper which she dis- 
covered to be a second and last will, dated but two 
days before his sudden death. In this will, he 
explicitly revoked the clause in the former one, by 
which he enjoined the future husband of his daugh- 
ter to assume the name of Boots under the penalty 
of forfeiting all the property. He stated that an 
accidental circumstance had recently convinced 
him that Boots was not a desirable surname, and 
the sooner it was extinct the better. 
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WueEn bursts so sweetly on the ear 
Music’s enthralling spell, 

As when the shades of evening fall 
Gently o’er hill and dell’ 


The fading rays of Zon are shed 
Upon the dark’ning heaven, 
And on the mountain’s distant head, 
Bathed in the dews of even. , 
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Slow o’er the sky the shadows spread, 
Mantiling the twilight lowers ; 

And from their deep repose are led 
Thoughts of departed hours. 


The glimmering stars have burst their seal, 
And clouds creep swift along.— 

*Tis now that we most deeply feel 
The eloquence of song. 
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A MYSTERY. 


BY F. A. DURIVAGE. 





HE wind was howling 
f\ and moaning through the 
almost deserted streets of 
Boston, on a chilly eve- 
ning of September, as a 
young man of medium 
height and slight figure 
~ drew a faded and thread- 
bare black cloak around 
him, pulled his fur cap down on his forehead to 
shelter his eyes from the cutting wind, and strode 
down Washington street, in a northerly direction, 
with a rapid and impatient step. Arrived at the 
door of a house of moderate pretensions, he en- 
tered hastily. We shall follow him to the third 
story, enter with him a large and wholly dark 
apartment, and watch him while he kindles a fire 
on the ample hearthstone. A pale blue flame 
flickers hesitatingly among the wood, and conjures 
up from the walls around strange shapes and 
countenances bathed in the indistinct and lurid 
light. And now the flame grows brighter and the 
heavy furniture in the apartment flings strange 
shadows, horizontal, diagonal and perpendicular ; 
and the pictures on the wall (for we are in a 
painter’s studio) look quite as vague and vapoury 
as the projected shadows. It is not difficult to 
imagine some of these faces endowed with vitality, 
and so wild and startling are many of them that 
the wavering shadows seem to belong to them and 
be their strangely animated limbs. 

The painter lit a lamp and then a huge meers- 
chaum filled with fregrant tobacco, his nightly 
solace and daily inspiration. While the smoke- 
wreaths slowly ascended to the ceiling, he wove 
his Gothic fancies and saw, in the blue clouds that 
hovered over him, embryo designs and groups that 
he afterwards transferred to canvas, 

Malise Grey was an artist of great but peculiar 
talent—a fine draughtsman, an admirable colourist, 
but his imagination was of a Gothic cast, and he 
delighted in strange, fantastical and supernatural 
subjects. He had traveled much in Germany, and 
his mind was imbued with the superstitions and 
legends of that storied land. ‘These he loved to 
illustrate with his pencil, and his walls were 
covered with German scenes and subjects, from 
the ‘*‘ Witches’ Sabbath” to the ‘‘ Castled Crag 
of Drachenfels.”” Portraits he painted from ne- 
cessity, not choice; but he was too true an artist 
for the million. The sleek hypocrite wore not on 
his canvas the deceptive look of holiness that bore 
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him on through life to wealth and honour, but the 
crafty, sensual smile, the libertine eye and lips 
that indicated the secret phases of his character. 
Imbecile beauty wore her index in the painted 
mirror. Folly stood convicted by the pencil. It 
was frequently remarked that you might learn 
more of a man from a glance at his portrait than 
for months companionship with the original. Ma- 
lise Grey was not popular—but he lived for his 
art, and bread and water satisfied his earthly 
cravings. 

The meerschaum fairly smoked out, the artist 
drew from a dusty pile of canvases one on which 
he had painted a family group. it was a fancy 
piece. An old man lay upon his death-bed, over 
which bent a weeping wife and a sorrowing and 
lovely child. ‘The face of the latter was one of 
unearthly beauty, and Raffaelle or Titian might 
not have disdained the painting of those glistening 
blue eyes and the falling sunbeams of that golden 
hair. The painter had poured out his soul upon 
that angelic countenance and perfect figure. 

‘It is my ideal,” said the artist; ‘‘ and, by the 
mystic whisper of the heart, by the bright teaching 
of the star that rules my destiny, by the forbidden 
love of which I have drank deeply, I know that 
the ideal of each mind is the reflex of the actual, 
and with the true artist fancy .is existence !” 

The meerschaum was again filled, and Malise 
Grey contemplated his picture. ‘The smoke- 
wreaths rolled around it, but it shone out luminous 
and star-like. Its harmony was like the silent 
melody of the spheres, and its musical radiance 
dispelled the remembrance of all his sufferings and 
lulled him like the melody of falling waters. 
When, at length, he drew his poor couch from its 
recess and threw himself upon it, he left the pic- 
ture full in sight, and continued to watch it by the 
fading firelight till its !ast luminous point disap- 
peared with the blaze and slumber closed his lids 
to make its memory brighter. 

The next morning was clear and sparkling; the 
first rays of the sun were like fiery rubies on the 
walls of the studio. 


The painter sprang to his feet. ‘‘ The dream!” 


he cried. ‘‘ My heart did not deceive me. The 
spirits are at work for its accomplishment.”’ 
He went forth to take his daily walk. There 


were times when an appalling dread of insanity 
smote his heart, and once the expression of a friend 
at the recital of one of his wildest fantasies led 
him into a train of reflection and self-examination 
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which shook his very soul. For a time he forsook 
his studio and went abroad into the gay world and 
formed fashionable acquaintances, but he went 
back to his lonely room and his hermit life, at the 
expiration of a few weeks, convinced that the mad- 
ness of art was preferable to the madness of so- 
ciety. And it was a painful thing for him to go 
abroad, for no one sympathized with him. His 
mind dwelt either on the shadowy past or the yet 
more shadowy future. He held no community 
with the present. So, on the occasion we have 
referred to, after a hurried walk, he returned to 
his room, the door of which he had left unlocked. 
A veiled lady sat before his easel. She rose upon 
his entrance. His heart beat high with anticipa- 
tions. ‘The lady thus addressed him :— 

** Malise Grey, we have known each other in 
the land of dreams!*? and removing her veil she 
pointed with her left hand to the picture, while she 
extended her right to the painter. The ideal and 
the actual stood before him. A strange light 
gleamed upon the painter’s mind, and he spoke as 
if prompted by some unseen power. 

**Esther Vaughan, by this token do I know 
you.”? He took her hand, and added—‘‘ By the 
mystic spell that drew us to each other, I conjure 
you here to plight your troth to me for weal and 
wo.” 

‘* My father died shortly after that picture was 
painted,” replied the maiden, ‘‘ and my mother— 
my poor mother soon followed him. The spirit- 


summons commanded me to seek you out. I have 
obeyed.” 
a * . a * * * * 


A strange marriage was solemnized in the Old 
King’s Chapel. The bride wore no rose or orange 
fiower in her braided hair, and a long black veil 
enveloped her from head to foot. In fact, her en- 
tire raiment and that of the bridegroom was of the 
same ghastly hue, and the ceremony was perform- 
ed beneath the light of torches which threw their 
funeral glare upon the mortuary tablets and reliefs 
that decorate the interior of the sacred edifice. As 
the newly-married pair were about to step into the 
carriage at the door, a thin figure in black ap- 
proached the bride and laid its hand upon her arm ; 
—the countenance was not visible. The bride 
uttered a sharp cry of pain and terror, and the 
figure instantly stepped back. 

‘*Hold up your torch there, sexton,”’ cried the 
painter; ‘‘some one has insulted the bride.” 

A tall figure was seen stealing away through the 
tombstones in the churchyard, to which he had 
probably gained access through a breach in the 
wall, at that time wholly ruinous. 

It is not our intention to describe the happiness of 
Malise Grey and his strangely-found and strangely- 
wedded bride. Enough to say, it was like all the 
circumstances that composed his existence, dream- 
like and strange. So vivid were his dreams and 
reveries that he often wondered whether they were 
not the actual, and his marriage-life the imaginary 
part of his existence. He could not give himself 
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up to enjoyment, and sometimes when his young 
wife would have lavished on him the wealth of 
her innocent caresses, he turned from her moodily 
and muttered—‘* What have I to do with a spirit- 
bride? When the sun rises these shadows will 
disperse.”? 

Esther Grey had often solicited her husband to 
paint her portrait, since the likeness in the family 
picture showed her under the influence of grief. 
She wished a record of her happiness. Grey set 
about complying with her request. He assumed 
the task in a moment of inspired and fresh feeling, 
and went to work with heart and soul. His sketch 
was instantaneously executed, and then 


‘“‘ His touches they flew like leaves in a storm, 
And the pure pearly white and the carnation warm, 
Contending in harmony glowed.”* 


Suddenly he threw down his pencil and paced the 
apartment to and fro with rapid strides. ‘‘ The 
doomed look !”? he muttered—‘‘ the doomed look ! 
Esther, I can paint no more to-day.” 

But the morrow found him early at his task. A 
few hours work completed a portrait which, for 
fidelity of likeness, harmony of accessories and 
felicity of colouring, was almost unsurpassable. 
Yet the painter refused to have it framed, and 
concealed it from view behind a curtain in his 
studio. 

A day or two afterwards a stranger called upon 
the artist. He was a tall, thin man, attired in a 
threadbare suit of black bombazine. He was 
frightfully pale; his jaws were prominent, and the 
sallow, shrunken skin clung close to every muscle 
of his countenance. His dark, sunken and glossy 
eyes had an unearthly expression, and his air was 
melancholy in the extreme. A nameless chill 
came over the painter as he surveyed the aspect of 
his unknown visitor. ‘The stranger coldly surveyed 
the productions of the artist and honoured them 
with a few brief comments. At length he paused 
before the veiled picture, and said—‘* This picture 
of your wife belongs to me.”’ 

‘The painter was so strong a believer in the su- 
pernatural, had been subject to so many inexplica- 
ble influences, that he felt no surprise at the stran- 
ger’s naming the subject of the veiled picture 
without uncovering it. But he repeated, sternly— 
‘*Belongs to you?’ What mean you by that re- 
mark ?”? 

‘*T mean it is, or will be mine by purchase.” 

** Not so.” 

‘* Then you will not sell it.” 

‘*T will not part with it at any price.’’ 

The stranger smiled, but not sneeringly or sar- 
castically. The expression of his countenance 
was mournful in the extreme, and likewise un- 
pleasant, because the parting of his shriveled lips 
displayed his large yellow teeth in unpleasant re- 
lief. He opened the door, but paused upon the 
threshold. 


* W. Alston—THE PAINT KING. 
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** You will not part with it ?”” 

‘*Once more—no!” replied the painter. 

** No matter—the original will soon be mine.” 

The door closed rapidly behind his noiseless 
steps. A vague terror shot through the soul of the 
artist. 

When Esther Vaughan came to the dwelling 
of the painter, she was radiant with a health which 
had triumphed over sorrow and long watching by 
the bed of disease and death; but soon disease 
fastened upon her frame, and she sunk under its 
influence, growing daily feebler and feebler. The 
almost distracted husband employed the best phy- 
sicians in the city, and under their efforts Esther 
for a while seemed to revive. One day, in solemn 
conclave, they decided that the patient would live, 
and announced the intelligence to the poor painter 
as he sat in his lonely studio, with much pomposity 
and emphasis. At the time of this anouncement, 
the painter was standing opposite the open door 
through which the physicians had just entered. 
At the moment when a smile of gratified love was 
i:ghting up his intelligent countenance, his eyes— 
looking beyond the group of visitors—caught in 
the corridor those of the strange bidder for the 
veiled picture. The unknown shook his head 
slowly and mournfully, then turned and retired. 

**Stop him, gentlemen!” cried the painter, 
bursting through the group of leeches; ‘‘he is a 
deadly enemy !” 

The physicians looked at each other, smiled 
darkly, and shook their heads. 

** Poor Grey !”’ said an old doctor. 

** Mad?” asked the youngest of the group. 

‘The cell, the chain and scourge would be a 
wholesome prescription,”’ said the first speaker. 


Such were the tender mercies of science to 
madness in the eighteenth century. 
* * . * * * * 


It was a hushed midsummer night; the hum 
of busy footsteps had long since died away, and 
the twinkling lights had faded one by one from 
the huge bulk of the metropolis. To the lonely 
night-watcher there was enough of light in the 
mild effulgence of the moon to distinguish whether 
the pale invalid woke or slumbered, whether the 
repose of the dead was inviolate or invaded by 
noisome things that move abroad only in darkness. 
And midway between life and death, so motionless 
that you would say she belonged to the dark realm 
of the latter, so lovely that the former still seemed 
to claim her own, lay the earth-born love of the 
painter, with her supernatural essence yet hovering 
near the beloved of her soul. The painter sat by 
the bedside with her thin pale hand clasped in his; 
he had listened to her last accents, he had heard 
her call him in the fervour of her affection ‘‘ her 
beautiful, her own,” and he knew that ere the un- 
seen clock had recorded the death of another hour, 
the feeble pulse that fluttered beneath his fingers 
would have ceased to beat. Yet, with all this, 
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his eyes were tearless, and his heart less heavy 
than in those dark dreams which had foreshadowed 
this event. In weal or wo his prophetic dreams 
seemed even more impressive than the realities 
which followed them. 

It appeared as if there was a magnetic influence 
in the touch of the dying hand, that the soul of 
Esther, bathed in the dawning light of the better 
world, had communicated a portion of its bright- 
ness to hisown. So the hours wore on; the feeble 
pulse yet beat, but fainter and fainter. At last, 
through the open window which commanded a 
view of the east, the brightening streaks of dawn 
appeared ; in the leaves of a solitary tree that stood 
amid a wilderness of brick hard by, was heard the 
faint, tremulous twitter of a bird waiting but a 
ruddier ray to launch forth upon his dewy pinions 
A smile, like a ray of light, dawned upon the 
countenance of Esther. She pointed to a shadowy 
alcove in the chamber, and the painter’s eye fol- 
lowing the indication, detected the figure of his 
mysterious and prophetic visitor. But the counte- 
nance of the unknown was milder, softer; a veil 
of brightness had fallen upon the more repulsive 
lineaments, and when the broad daylight beamed 
into the apartment, his image melted into the ray, 
like a rain drop into a sunny sea. A thrill ran 
through the painter's frame; he gazed upon the 
face of Esther—it was that of death. 

* * * * * * * * 

An unfinished painting rests upon an easel ; it 
is a glimpse of Paradise. In the centre is a focus 
of almost intolerable splendour, the luminous veil 
of the Inconceivable and Infinite; while towards 
it, as if drawn by a vortex of glory, yet held in 
suspense when too near, hover a sea of radiant 
forms and faces, their souls, pure and beautified, 
beaming from their countenances, al! full of adora- 
tion, intelligence and bliss. - ‘The painter sat be- 
fore it, putting the last touches with a feeble yet 
graceful hand. A light seemed to stream upon 
him from the picture, and lit up his pale, inspired 
countenance. 

The door opened, yet the painter turned not 
from his task; he heard no footstep, yet he knew 
that the Messenger—no longer feared, but hoped 
for—was standing at his side. 

** One touch more,” he said, softly. 
*tis done, and bravely done !” 

He turned—the mysterious Messenger was truly 
there. But as the painter gazed, the herald’s form 
was transfigured; his poor garments had given 
place to shining raiments; his countenance beamed 
glory and goodness; effulgent wings expanded their 
snowy plumage from his glorious shoulders, and 
his forehead shone a star like that of Morning. 
He touched the mortal hand that throbbed to meet 
his clasp; the last film fell from the painter’s eye, 
and he saw with ecstacy, no horrid phantom, but 
Azrag, the Angel of Death, great, beautiful and 
good. 


** Thus— 
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A. POE. 


A SEQUEL TO THE ‘‘ MARGINALIA”’ OF THE ‘‘ DEMOCRATIC REVIEW.” 






HE merely mechanical 
\ Style of ‘‘ Athens” is far 
\\“better than that of any of 
Bulwer’s previous books. 
In general he is atrociously 
involute—this is his main 
defect. He wraps one 
sentence in another ad in- 
finitum—very much in the 
fashion of those ‘‘nests of boxes’ sold in our 
wooden-ware shops, or like the islands within 
lakes, within islands within lakes, within islands 
within lakes, of which we read so much in the 
‘* Periplus” of Hanno. 

Men of genius are far more abundant than is 
supposed. In fact, to appreciate thoroughly the 
work of what we call genius, is to possess all the 
genius by which the work was produced. But the 
person appreciating may be utterly incompetent to 
reproduce the work, or any thing similar, and this 
solely through lack of what may be termed the 
constructive ability—a matter quite independent of 
what we agree to understand in the term ‘‘ genius” 
itself. This ability is based, to be sure, in great 
part, upon the faculty of analysis, enabling the 
artist to get full view of the machinery of his pro- 
posed effect, and thus work it and regulate it at 
will; but a great deal depends also upon properties 
strictly moral—for example, upon patience, upon 
concentrativeness, or the power of holding the at- 
tention steadily to the one purpose, upon self-de- 
pendence and contempt for all opinion which is 
opinion and no more—in especial, upon energy or 
industry. So vitally important is this last, that it 
may well be doubted if any thing to which we 
have been accustomed to give the title of a ‘‘ work 
of genius’? was ever accomplished without it; and 
it is chiefly because this quality and genius are 
nearly incompatible, that ‘‘ works of genius’ are 
few, while mere men of genius are, as I say, 
abundant. The Romans, who excelled us in 
acuteness of observation, while falling below us 
in induction from facts observed, seem to have 
been so fully aware of the inseparable connection 
between industry and a ‘‘ work of genius,” as to 
have adopted the error that industry, in great 
measure, was genius itself. The highest compli- 
ment is intended by a Roman, when, of an epic, 
or any thing similar, he says that it is written in- 
dustria mirabili or incredibili industria. 
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All true men must rejoice to perceive the de- 
cline of the miserable rant and cant against origi- 
nality, which was so much in vogue a few years 
ago among a class of microscopical critics, and 
which at one period threatened to degrade all 
American literature to the level of Flemish art. 

Of puns it has been said that those most dis- 
like who are least able to utter them; but with 
far more of truth may it be asserted that invectives 
against originality proceed only from persons at 
once hypocritical and common-place. I say hypo- 
critical—for the love of novelty is an indisputable 
element of the moral nature of man; and since to 
be original is merely to be novel, the dolt who 
professes a distaste for originality, in letters or 
elsewhere, proves in no degree his aversion for 
the thing in itself, but merely that uncomfortable 
hatred which ever arises in the heart of an envious 
man for an excellence he cannot hope to attain. 





When I call to mind the preposterous ‘‘ asides’? 
and soliloquies of the drama among civilized na- 
tions, the shifts employed by the Chinese play- 
wrights appear altogether respectable. If a general, 
on a Pekin or Canton stage, is ordered on an ex- 
pedition, ‘‘he brandishes a whip,’ says Davis, 
‘‘or takes in his hand the reins of a bridle, and 
striding three or four times around a platform, in 
the midst of a tremendous crash of gongs, drums 
and trumpets, finally stops short and tells the au- 
dience where he has arrived.” 

It would sometimes puzzle an European stage 
hero in no little degree to ‘‘ tell an audience where 
he has arrived.”” Most of them seem to have a 
very imperfect conception of their whereabouts. 
In the ‘‘Mort de Cesar,’ for example, Voltaire 
makes his populace rush to and fro, exclaiming, 
‘*Courons au Capitole!” Poor fellows—they are 
in the capitol all the time ;—in his scruples about 
unity of place, the author has never once let them 
out of it. 





It is certainly very remarkable that although 
destiny is the ruling idea of the Greek drama, the 
word Tvys (Fortune) does not appear once in the 
whole Iliad. 

‘* Here is a man who is a scholar and an artist, 
who knows precisely how every effect has been 
produced by every great writer, and who is re- 
solved to reproduce them. But the heart passes 
by his pitfalls and traps, and carefully-planned 
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springs, to be taken captive by some simple fellow 
who expected the event as little as did his pri- 
soner.”’* 

Perhaps I err in quoting these words as the 
author’s own—they are in the mouth of one of his 
interlocutors—but whoever claims them, they are 
poetical and no more. ‘The error is exactly that 
common one of separating practice from the theory 
which includes it. In all cases, if the practice fail, 
it is because the theory is imperfect. If Mr. 
Lowell’s heart be not caught in the pitfall or trap, 
then the pitfall is ill-concealed and the trap is not 
properly baited or set. One who has some artisti- 
cal ability may know how to do a thing, and even 
show how to do it, and yet fail in doing it after all; 
but the artist and the man of some artistic ability 
must not be confounded. He only is the former 
who can carry his most shadowy precepts into 
successful application. To say that a critic could 
not have written the work which he criticises, is 
to put forth a contradiction in terms. 

The farce of this big book is equaled only by 
the farce of the rag-tag-and-bobtail ‘‘ embassy 
from the whole earth” introduced by the crazy 
Prussian into the hall of the French National As- 
sembly. 
American letters. 

Mill says that he has ‘‘ demonstrated”’ his pro- 
positions. Just in the same way Anaxagoras de- 
monstrated snow to be black, (which, perhaps, it 
is, if we could see the thing in the proper light, ) 
and just in the same way the French advocate, 
Linguet, with Hippocrates in his hand, demon- 
strated bread to be a slow poison. 
the matter is that propositions such as these seldom 
stay demonstrated long enough to be thoroughly 
understood. 

** Contempt,” says an eastern proverb, “‘ pierces 
even through the shell of the tortoise ;” but there 
are some human skulls which would feel them- 
selves insulted by a comparison, in point of im- 
permeability, with the shell of a Gallipago turtle. 

We might contrive a very poetical and very 
suggestive, although, perhaps, no very tenable 
philosophy, by supposing that the virtuous live 
while the wicked suffer annihilation, hereafter; 
and that the danger of the annihilation (which 
would be in the ratio of the sin) might be indi- 
cated nightly by slumber, and occasionally, with 
more distinctness, by a swoon. In proportion to 
the dreamlessness of the sleep, for example, would 
be the degree of the soul’s liability to annihilation. 
In the same way, to swoon and awake in utter 
unconsciousness of any lapse of time during the 
ayncope, would demonstrate the soul to be then in 
such condition that, had death occurred, annihila- 
tion would have followed. On the other hand, 


when the revival is attended with remembrance of 


* Lowell’s “ Conversations.” 


The author is the Anacharsis Clootz of 


The worst of 
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visions, (as is now and then the case, in fact,) then 
the soul to be considered in such condition as 
would insure its existence afier the bodily death— 
the bliss or wretchedness of the existence to be 
indicated by the character of the visions. 





The United States’ motto, E pluribus unum, 
may possibly have a sly allusion to Pythagoras’ 
definition of beauty—the reduction of many into 
one. 


Here is a book of ‘‘ amusing travels,” 
full enough of statistics to have been the joint 
composition of Messieurs Busching, Hassel, Can- 
nabitch, Gaspari, Gutsmuth and company. 

Spun out like Wollaston’s wires, or the world 
in the Peutingerian Tables.* 


which is 





The Swedenborgians inform me that they have 
discovered all that I said in a magazine article, 
entitled ‘‘ Mesmeric Revelation,” to be absolutely 
true, although at first they were very strongly in- 
clined to doubt my veracity—a thing which, in that 
particular instance, | never dreamed of not doubt- 
ing myself. The story is a pure fiction from be- 
ginning to end. 

The drama, as the chief of the imitative arts, 
has a tendency to beget and keep alive in its vo- 


taries the imitative propensity. This might be 


supposed @ priori, and experience confirms the 
supposition. Of all imitators, dramatists are the 
most perverse, the most unconscionable, or the 


most unconscious, and have been so time out of 
mind. Euripides and Sophocles were merely 
echoes of A®schylus, and not only was Terence 
Menander and nothing beyond, but of the sole 
Roman tragedies extant, (the ten attributed to 
Seneca, ) nine are on Greek subjects. Here, then, 
is cause enough for the ‘‘ decline of the drama,”’ 
if we are to believe that the drama has declined. 
But it has not: on the contrary, during the last 
fifty years it has materially advanced. All other 
arts, however, have, in the same interval, advanced 
at a far greater rate—each very nearly in the direct 
ratio of its non-imitativeness — painting, for ex- 
ample, least of all—and the effect on the drama 
is, of course, that of apparent retrogradation. 





It is James Montgomery who thinks proper to 
style McPherson’s ‘‘ Ossian” a ‘‘ collection of 
halting, dancing, lumbering, grating, nondescript 
paragraphs.”’ 





I have never yet seen an English heroic verse 
on the proper model of the Greek— although there 
have been innumerable attempts, among which 
those of Coleridge are, perhaps, the most absurd, 
next to those of Sir Philip Sidney and Longfellow. 
The author of ‘‘ The Vision of Rubeta’’ has done 
better, and Percival better yet; but no one has 


* “The Palais Royal,” by Mancur 
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seemed to suspect that the natural preponderance 
of spondaic words in the Latin and Greek must, 
in the English, be supplied by art—that is to say, 
by a careful culling of the few spondaic words 
which the language affurds—as, for example, here : 


Man is a | complex, | compound, | compost, | yet is he | 
God-born. 


This, to all intents, is a Greek hexameter, but then 
its spondees are spondees, and not mere trochees. 
The verses of Coleridge and others are dissonant, 
for the simple reason that there is no equality in 
time between a trochee and a dacty!l. When Sir 
Philip Sidney writes, 

So to the | woods Love | runnes as | wel! as—rides to the 

| palace, 


he makes an heroic verse only to the eye; for 
‘*woods Love’’ is the only true spondee, ‘‘ runs 
as,’’ ‘‘ well as,”’ and ‘‘ palace,’? have each the first 
syllable long and the second short—that is to say, 
they are al! trochees, and occupy less time than 


the dactyls or spondee—hence the halting. Now, 
all this seems to be the simplest thing in the world, 
and the only wonder is how men professing to be 
scholars should attempt to engraft a verse, of which 
the spondee is an element, upon a stock which 
repels the spondee as antagonistical. 





“ The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight.”* 


The single feather here is imperfectly illustrative 
of the omni-prevalent darkness ; but a more espe- 
cial objection is the likening of one feather to the 
falling of another. Night is personified as a bird, 
and darkness—the feather of this bird—falls from 
it, how ?—as another feather falls from another 
bird. Why, it does this of course. The illustra- 
tion is identical—that is to say, null. It has no 
more force than an identical proposition in logic. 


* Préem to Longfellow’s “ Waif.” 
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Pry the needle, pass the thread— 
We must work to gain us bread; 
Ply the needle, pass the thread 


We beguile not our hours with earth’s frail flowers, 
Whatever their rich perfume ; 

For who would prize the flower that dies, 
Or the leaf that loses its bloom?’ 

No! roses we shade that will not fade, 
And lilies that have no smell— 

And garlands green that of us, we ween, 
Will live many a year to tell 

For in princely halls and on regal walls, 
Our work shail long remain; 

And maidens high in vain shall try 
To do the like again. 


Piy the needle, pass the thread— 
We must work to gain us bread; 
Ply the needle, pass the thread. 


Noble and knight, gorgeous and bright. 
And the king with his crown of gold— 

And ladies and dames playing at games, 
*T will be new when our graves are old. 

Here horses prance, and banners glance— 
A bishop heads a procession, 

And as they glide, on the other side, 
The same bishop hears confession. 

And in the forest glade, beneath the oak-tree shade 
The merry outlaws stand; 

They have slain a deer, they will have good cheer— 
The merry outlaw band. 
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Ply the needle, pass the thread— 
We must work to gain us bread; 
Ply the needle, pass the thread. 


We picture life without its strife, 
And crowns without their weight; 
We make it all jov, without the alloy 
Of sin, and sorrow, and hate. 
Though to our eyes the tears may rise, 
When labour must hunger beguile, 
On every face our needles trace 
An everlasting smile. 
Thus should it be, that mirth and glee 
Should ever on canvas bloom; 
For canvas knows nor grief nor woes— 
Canvas dreads not the tomb. 


Ply the needle, pass the thread— 
We must work to gain us bread; 
Ply the needle, pass the thread. 


One emblem alone of Death’s hollow tone 
Shall on our bright work live; 

The caterpillar grave, who, dying, gave 
His labour that we might live: 

Over his head he spuz him a bed, 
Round him he spun him a shroud, 

That when he was dead the poor might be fed, 
And the rich of their work be proud. 

Then honour be done to him who spun, 
And a place in some flower bright, 

And as each gay shade on our work is laid, 
We will sing of this litde wight. 
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BY A CLAIRE VOYANTE,. 


ND not quite yet 
star-papers, either, 
though for the sake 
of unity I may call 
them so. And now 
we return to the 
young man whose 
lord is Wealth. He 
went on to say that 
he had most of his 
knowledge from a 
young gentleman who had returned homesick and 
almost starved from the abode of Wispom, to dwell 
where he could have better fare; and this young 
person he promised to introduce to me, with the 
assurance that his story would be enough to cure 
me. He said, further, that his honour had seen and 
fancied me; and if I understood music and dancing, 
drawing, paper-cutting and fashionable languages, 
he would like to employ me to superintend the 
education of his daughters. ‘‘ To tell you the 
truth,” continued he, ‘‘ we’ve been watching you 
through a telescope, and his lordship says he must 
have you at some rate—but this entre nous. Terms 
will not be considered; you may have what you 
will—though his honor will try to get you cheap 
at first, knowing you hail from the land of Poverty, 
and he is first-rate for a bargain. My advice is, 
set yourself up pretty well and stick to it, and be- 
fore many months your riches will not need the 
counting nor admit of it, or I’m no prophet. I 
am somewhat interested in this matter myself,” 
he added, bowing with an air of gallantry; ‘‘ for, 
owing to some cause or other, there is hardly a 
decent-looking woman among us. I am told that 
they say over in the temple yonder that it is owing 
to luxury and dissipation ; but, of course, it makes 
no difference what fools or madmen say. I must 
except her ladyship from the above charge of ugli- 
ness. She was handsome as a picture when I first 
imported her from the kingdom of Poverty, but 
now, poor woman! she’s just on the borders of 
the grave, and——.”? He tipped a wink, which 
was meant to be very expressive. ‘‘ Remember 
that books and thinking are all out of the question. 
They dim the eyes by keeping people awake 
nights; they spoil the complexion, wrinkle the 
brow, and not unfrequently give a stoop to the 
figure—which, I see, you have slightly acquired 
now ; but you will soon correct it. You are faint 
and pale,” he added, with a look and voice of real 
concern; ‘‘ refresh and rest yourself and to-morrow 
I will visit you again. You will find that all here 
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obey your order, and will attend your slightest 
wishes.”’ 

He touched a little silvery-toned bell as he spoke. 
Two massive gates were swung open by pages in 
the most picturesque costume, and a short but ex- 
quisitely sweet melody was called forth, probably 
from some musical instrument within the hinges 
of the swinging gates. We entered a bower, 
where female attendants clad like fairies were 
glancing about, adjusting a table which was spread 
with the most tempting viands. Here my guide 
left me, wondering how such exquisite polish of 
manner could be associated with such broad vul- 
garity of mind. Upon better acquaintance with 
the minions of wealth and luxury, my wonder 
would have ceased. I was weary with labour and 
faint from want of food, and yet the smell, the 
very sight of those delicious viands had an ener- 
vating effect, as if they were soporifics. I was 
sensible that the soul was getting weak within me; 
the senses were gathering strength. Already did 
I feel the mental light growing dim, and the nerve 
which had sustained my former labours relaxing 
its tension. I sank upon a couch, unable to resist 
the growing weakness; the downy cushions closed 
over me, and I felt myself bound by a light but 
irresistible thrall. I knew that the crisis of my 
fate was at hand. The soul was overpowered, and 
with a groan, as if in its death agony, I srretched 
out my hand to a goblet of pure gold set with the 
richest gems, in which the red wine crimsoned 
like light within a ruby; but as I raised it to my 
lips, a fair hand traced in characters of light upon 
the flashing brim the word ‘* Death!” and a low 
voice within me echoed ‘* Death!” 

** What!” I cried aloud, with sudden energy, 
** shall 1, who have performed such almost miracu- 
lous labours—I, who have resisted such power, be 
made the victim of unnatural softness? Never !’? 

I arose, wondering at my own strength ; and the 
pages, seeing me flee so precipitately, supposing 
me a repulsed beggar, as they swung open the 
gates, set their feet against me to hurl me from 
their master’s domain; while at the same time a 
bracing wind from the sterile but healthful region 
of Poverty, quite refreshed me, and I passed out 
without bidding my quite too helpful attendants 
good evening. Just outside the gate I met a fe- 
male of a pale countenance, in which sternness 
was softened by benevolence. As I drew near, 
she turned and embraced me affectionztely. 

‘* Heaven be praised,’? she whispered, ‘‘ you 
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are safe! 
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**Ts it possible,” I returned, as I partially recog- 
nised her, ‘‘ that you are the same ?”” 

‘* Yes,” she replied, smilingly; ‘‘the All-wise 
has ordered that the features of Poverty should be 
harsh and her trials severe, but though stern, she 
is true-hearted, and her severest monitions are for 
good. Go, now, my daughter; there are berries 
by the wayside; eat and be refreshed. Nobly 
hast thou conquered thus far; be true and stead- 
fast to the end.’’ 


She again embraced me, and I found myself 


alone. ‘The most alluring prospect that ever en- 
ticed the beauty-loving eye was stretched before 
me. Long vistas and deep openings, with the 
sotiest light and shade, terminating only with the 
verge of the horizon, won me forward; while a 
spirit of inconceivable beauty was hovering in the 
air, on which her robes were floating, beaming with 
many-coloured light, like woven rainbows, and 
over her beautiful forehead bent a crescent gemmed 
with stars. As she leaned forward from her 
wrial canopy and waved her hand enticingly, my 
soul recognized her as Hope, and I sped on, with 
a light heart and a divine joy pervading my whole 
being, which is only radiated from the distant 
pleasure, but is lost in the near approach; and yet 
it has moments wherein the bliss of years may 
be concentrated — moments of exquisite, unsha- 
dowed joy, when glimpses of its true destiny break 
in upon the soul, foreshowing the intensity of rap- 
ture when hope shall be lost in fruition. 

Gradually the way became narrower ; obstacles 
one after another were heaped in my path; the 
beautiful landscape which had attracted me became 
enveloped in a dense fog, and at times was quite 
shut out from my view; and then the central light 
would break forth again, and I could see that tair 
spirit, fairer than ever, winningly enticing me on. 
I struggled forward, more and more perplexed, 
until darkness, as if from a thick cloud, closed 
over all. Yet still I laboured to advance, and 
when at length I reached the desired spot, it was 
covered with the blackness of desolation. A 
mighty fire had passed over it; it was a ruin, and 
all its beauty was laid in ashes. Weary and sad, 
I sat down upon a blackened stump—remains of 
the fairest tree—and through a momentary opening 
of the clouds I saw again that fair spirit. She 
was bending with the saddest look and waving her 
hand with a deprecating gesture; as if moved by 
a power she would resist but could not, she must 
bid me farewell forever, and then she was lost in 
the black cloud-rift, and I saw her no more. The 
shadow of her departing presence fell heavy upon 
my heart, with the paralyzing effect of conscious 
death. I was roused by approaching footsteps. A 


female form drew near. Her countenance was of 


a wan colour and had a sombre expression, and 
she turned her large, heavy, dark eyes from one 
object to another with a look of pleasure, as if she 
enjoyed the ruin. 

‘‘T am disappointed,’ she said, pausing and re- 
garding me with a pensive air, which | fancied, 
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also had malice in its languor, for it was positively 
sinister. ‘‘ You have entered my domains unin- 
vited,”? she continued, ‘‘ and you are now in my 
power.”’ 

It became quite dark as she was speaking to 
me. It seemed asif the light of the soul were also 
going out—as if the single star to which it had 
turned in all its darkness were about to be extin- 
guished forever—as if the hand of God himself 
were turned against me; and the bitterness of 
anguish keener than that of death came upon me. 

‘* Rouse thyself,”? said my visitor, ‘‘ or thy heart 
will be completely in the power of Despair. She 
is my sister, and we work bravely together. It 
was I who frittered away the heart of the young 
painter, persuading him he would lose the prize 
for which he laboured, until Despair filled for him 
the brimming bowl of poison; and when they 
came to tell him that he had won the prize, he 
was gasping in the death agonies. He could not 
speak, but he*went out of the world with a curse 
in his heart. Ha! that was our bravest work—our 
masterpiece !”? 

And she laughed heartily, as such an evil being 
might. Suddenly a storm arose. The rage of 
the elements was terrible. 

‘*Relinquish thy present pursuit,” said the 
spirit, approaching and laying a hand on my arm, 
‘*and I will instantly conduct thee to a place of 
safety; and by the way I will tell thee of gay 
Chatterton, and how we filled for him the cup of 
darkness.” 

A cold sweat like that of death was heavy on 
my brow, but at the same instant a soft beam of 
light glimmered in the distant west. Hope had 
not quite deserted me, and I became strong. To 
the true soul the handwriting of God is legible in 
all his works, and in that single ray I read dis- 
tinetly, ‘‘ Fear not—faint not.’? I arose from the 
earth, to which I had fallen prostrate in weakness 
and mortal terror, and turning to the spirit, said— 
‘* My trust is in my Father; in His name will I go 
on, and in His name will I do valiantly. Then 
begone, I conjure thee !” 

She vanished with a low yell of agony; and at 
the instant the sun broke out, and on the heavy 
eastern clouds appeared the lovely spirit of Hope, 
with her irised mantle floating in the soft air, and 
a crescent set with gems which had drank their 
brightness from the fountain of Light, bending 
above her radiant forehead. 

* * * 7 . * * * 

The summit of my desires was reached; my 
warmest hopes, my brightest dreams were more 
than realized. I drank of the waters of Life daily, 
yet with still deepening thirst. The intense desire 
of knowledge was living within me—a fire that 
burned without consuming, and burned forever. 
I plunged into the hidden story of the past and 
read the living mysteries of the present. Spirit 
had become to me as a palpable presence, and I 
went down into the laboratories of matter, and 
perceived the laws of its various combinations, of 
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its beginning and its preservation. ‘The imagina- 
tion penetrated where reason turned back aghast ; 
and I met with no obstacles but such pleasing ones 
as give pleasure in the pursuit and triumph in the 
acquisition. 

1 was standing in a high place. There were 
pleasant sounds in the air, for a thousand voices 
spoke to praise me. Wrought by the hand of ge- 
nius, my features glowed upon the living canvas, 
my form expanded in the almost breathing marble, 
and by the gifted and the free was my name incor- 
porated with song. ‘Tones both sweet and loud, 
like the voice of trumpets, came from the far 
places of the earth, and they bore that name in 
music that woke everywhere responding echoes. 
I received rays of joy direct from the full fountain 
of life and glory. I was penetrated with a thrilling 
and perfect appreciation of the true, the beautiful, 
the lofty, the divine. The soul seemed to expand 
with these influences, until, grasping the whole 
range of conscious being, it embracéd the infinite. 

I was startled by a discordant sound, and look- 
ing down a precipice, which I had not till then 
perceived was yawning at my feet, I saw the most 
hideous object I ever beheld. An old hag, uglier 
than all conception of ugliness, was seated on a 
black and uprooted tree stem, which had grown in 
the clefts of ragged granite and had been thrust 
thence by the action of some internal fire. She 
was sitting perhaps fifty perpendicular feet below 
me, and as I looked down the awful chasm I was 
seized with a dreadful giddiness; and yet I could 
not resist the horrible attraction which bent me 
forward. Her grizzled hair was of long venomous 
worms, and these were continually coiling and 
knotting themselves.and biting each other. Her 
face had the malice of a fiend, and the deep furrows 
cut and crossed each other as if streams of liquid 
fire, generated by corroding passions, had exuded 
from her deadly bosom and crept along the surface 
until the streams met and counteracted each other. 
Nestled in the wrinkles which made a focus on 
her low projecting brow, sat an enormous toad, 
swelling and spitting forth its venom on every 
thing that was fairer than itself, and its eyes 
gleamed with a deep, unearthly malignity, like 
small sparks from the fires of hell. ‘They were 
like in expression to those below them, but far less 
terrible ;—these were small, and in colour nearly 
blood-red. As they turned, quick and restless, 
they emitted a liquid fire that flashed with a blue 
lustre, like burning sulphur, and the little snakes 
that hung above them were striving with each 
other for the best places to bask in that scorching 
light. When the hag saw me she laughed, and 
at the sound of her voice the snakes and tbe 
worms lifted up their heads from their tangled 
meshes and hissed a falsetto in accompaniment. 
They spat forth venom as they did so, and many 
fair things where it fell turned livid and then black, 
and quite perished. ‘The hag stretched out her 
skinny hand and beckoned to me. Every finger 


wasa serpent, and they thrust forth their forked 
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tongues and hissed at me. Looking over the crag, 
I perceived this horrible creature was rising in the 
air, as if she scaled the perpendicular rock by mere 
volition. By a horrid fascination my eyes were 
fixed upon hers, until I saw only two small red 
sparks, and then only one. Upward she came— 
up—up—near and nearer, undeviating from the 
right line between me and her, as if my gaze had 
attracted her by some magnetic principle. I strove 
to turn my eyes, but they were fastened as by a 
chain of iron. I tried to move my feet, but they 
were glued to the rock. ‘There | stood paralyzed, 
but conscious, perfectly alive to the horrors of my 
situation, and yet unable to change it—as if my 
whole being were resolved into one single all- 
pervading nerve, and that were lying naked and 
quivering before the adversary’s knife. ‘There I 
stood, until that horrible form, with those fearful 
eyes and the hideous worms and the snakes, and 
the black spitting toad, stood before me face to 
face. 1 felt the cold slime upon my hands and 
cheeks—that venomous slime that touched every- 
thing it fell upon with leprosy. I heard only the 
hisses and the voice of the foul hag uttering curses 
still more malignant. My eyes were still fixed 
upon hers. ‘The blue flame expanded and covered 
her whole person. ‘The snakes and the worms 
and the toad all burnt blue, their eyes shining 
through the flame like the eyes of devils amid the 
fires of hell. ‘The horror of that moment would 
wither flesh to ashes; only pure disembodied spirit 
could have sustained it. Just when she was about 
to grasp me, and all those hissing tongues and 
fiery eyes seemed to gloat on their defenceless 
prey, the principle of renovation was roused within 
me. With a menacing gesture I stepped at once 
from the charmed circle, crying aloud, ‘‘I know 
thee, hideous Envy, and I defy thy power! As 
the refining fire to gold, so art thou totruth. Thou 
canst not infect what is pure—thou canst destroy 
nothing which has life in itself’? Then a snaky 
finger was pointed at me, hissing in scorn. I 
looked upon myself and perceived some black 
spots on my own person. I looked also into my 
own heart, and saw there pride in my good gifts 
stronger than gratitude to the boun eous giver. I 
saw that the LOVE OF PRAISE was often greater 
than THE LOVE OF TRUTH, and that I had laboured 
for Fame rather than for coop. Subdued and 
humbled, I returned answer: ‘‘I will not spurn 
the truth even from thee, vile and loathsome as 
thou art. As the bee sucks honey from the dead- 
liest poisons, so may the true and earnest soul 
extract good from the foulest sources. ‘These 
plague-spots will I cast forth. They shall be 
cleansed in the waters of penitence and healed in 
the balm of mercy. And now, foul hag, down— 
down into the deepest blackness of thy native hell ! 
In the name of the truth thou hast outraged, of the 
purity thou hast sullied, of the hearts thou hast 
broken, I exorcise thee!” 

As I spoke, she uttered a cry as of a dying devil 
and sprung over the frightful precipice. I durst 
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not look down the dizzening height, but sounds 
came up as of a heavy body falling fast and far 
accompanied by a noise like that of hard scales 
grating quickly against the bare rock. ‘Then there 
was a plunge, as into some deep quagmire, and 
from the yawning chasm came up hisses and the 
voice of many tongues, uttering curses too foul to 
mention. In the next moment ali was still. 

I went forth purified.. I said I will fill my hands 
with good gifts, and go abroad to bless mankind. 
Then I bound myself to labour. The midnight 
lamp beheld me at work, and the morning star 
broke upon my vigils. I wrought among the ruins 
of the past. I studied the living forms of the 
present, seeking for the good, the true, the beau- 
tiful and the holy, and when [ had brought them 
all together, | bound them as in a delicate sheaf, 
and set my gift before the world. Then true and 
noble spirits responded unto mine, and the pure 
and the lovely, finding by the light which had 
gone forth from me new sources of happiness in 
themselves, treasured up my gift as a spell of truer 
life, blessing my name with tears of joy. 

‘* All this is good,”? I said within myself. ‘‘I 
will return to the labour that I may again go forth 
with renewed blessings.”? At this moment I heard 
a low howling and growling, as of many dogs con- 
tending angrily. I looked and saw a large number 
of creatures with the heads of fiends and the bodies 
of bloodhounds, and they were all biting furiously 
at something which I could not distinctly see. I 
knew them instantly as the myrmidon offspring of 
Envy, born of her loathsome embraces with Jea- 
lousy and Spite and Malice. Some small objects 
were constantly falling from a place near which 
was lettered ‘‘ Tue Press!” and these I found 
were the cause of all the angry sounds and ges- 
tures which I heard and saw. A I drew nearer, 
I beheld my own precious o1rt, the child of my 
soul—and how far dearer than any offspring of the 
body—in the very act of falling. Greedily was it 
seized, and in a moment there it lay, crushed, 
mangled, despoiled of all its beauty, while one 
animal, more fierce and savage than the others, 
placed his huge paw on the mutilated fragments 
as if he claimed the exclusive right to finish the 
work—which he was not long in doing. ‘The life- 
blood seemed starting from every pore as I looked 
upon it, but the fiends never heeding, growled and 
snarled, and demolished whatever fell among them; 
but malignant as they were, they never bit each 
other, at which I much wondered. There were 
many little ones there, suffering even as mine; and 
I observed the fairest always received the worst 
treatment. Many of them fell heavily, like things 
quite dead, as if they were still-born. ‘These were 
generally quite unnoticed; but sometimes, for want 
of other subjects, they would be smelt and nosed 
about a little, and then left to follow the final law 
of nature, to decompose of themselves. Others 


there were of exceeding ugliness, yet because they 
happened to bear some resemblance in limb or 
feature to the imp or cur family, or because their 
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fathers had been used to grow] in high places, these 
hell-hounds would caress and fawn ujon them with 
the most sickening fondness; but with all their 
efforts they could not lick into comeliness the hate- 
ful cubs. Stung with the injustice of such con- 
duct, I was about to rush into the midst and restore 
the unoffending innocents or perish in the attempt, 
when a gentle hand restrained me. I turned 
quickly, and beside me stood Visionaire, my 
blessed spirit-friend. 

‘* Forbear,”? said she, with a sweet smile of 
greeting. ‘* Renounce all idea of selfish greatness. 
Look only to the hope of poine Goon, and their 
keenest pangs will glance off pointless. Yet they 
may sully and injure for a while, but in the long 
run their malice will recoil upon themselves. Some 
minds are so constituted that they cannot endure 
such agony as thou hast borne, though they are 
pure as Purity herself; and he who said, ‘If a 
man can be killed by the critics he ought to be 
killed,? may have strength, but he is wanting in 
power to judge of some of the finest specimens of 
man, who, from the extreme delicacy of their or- 
ganization, shrink from whatever is gross and harsh. 
These might be led to higher excellence by gentle 
and kind measures, but the savage fury of fiends 
they are wholly unable to support. They die; and 
they are as truly murdered as if the cold steel had 
terminated their mortal career. Not such was 
Byron. With the unexpected strength of a young 
god, he arose, and taking them by the beard, he 
wrenched out their poisoned fangs, and hurled back 
their venom with a deep and scorching bitterness, 
which completely neutralized their rancorous acids. 
Nor will they immediately forget the lesson.” 

‘* And these monsters,”’ I replied, pointing to 
the group of canine friends, which were contend- 
ing and snarling even more angrily than their 
wont, from which Visionaire surmised they had 
got hold of something superexcellent—‘‘ these, and 
such as these, brought down the soaring pinion of 
the youthful White, and maimed the delicate and 
seraph-like wing of Keats.” 

‘* Who can wonder,” she returned, ‘‘ that they 
were physically too weak to struggle with such as 
these. Stricken to the soul by treatment which 
they neither expected, nor from the nature of things 
could comprehend, they sank, overpowered with 
brute violence; but their spirit-lights, which an 
ungrateful and stupid world suffered to be put our, 
are now shining above the stars, and their lyres, 
which were crushed upon the graves of the slain, 
are reattuned to divine harmonies, while their 
melodies are flowing forth perpetually amid the 
silence of worshiping angels.” 

‘‘And are these currish imps,’ I inquired, 
‘*amenable to no higher authority ?”’ 

‘**To uone,” she replied, mournfully. ‘‘ They 
may be cited before no earthly tribunal but that*of 
Time, and he, the laggard, generally suffers the 
victim to die before he stirs himself in his defence. 
But let us leave this place,”’ she added, taking my 
hand. ‘‘I trust the lesson is learned. ‘Thou hat 
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discovered the principle over which they have no 
power—that of BENEvoLENCcE. If they speak the 
truth, receive it; if they utter lies, remember that 
falsehood is ephemeral—it cannot live. They 
may growl and snarl, and rend in pieces whatever 


is better than themselves, but one single point of 


truth they cannot mar. Whatever has life in 
itself will live; all else will die. But, lo, yon- 
der!”? She pointed towards a depth of shadow in 
the distance, and there, in strong relief against the 
dark foliage, was passing what appeared a skeleton 
figure of gigantic proportions, draped in gleaming 
white. He wore the most benign and gentle aspect. 
One hand bore a laurel chaplet intertwined with 
amaranthine flowers, while he softly waved the 
other, as if to say, ‘‘ Not yet!” and with a plea- 
sant smile he passed along. I looked again, and 
still farther on the verge of the horizon appeared 
another shade of a venerable and majestic air. <A 
single tress of silvery white hair streamed over his 
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broad and high forehead, wings were appended to 
his shoulders, and all his garments were wrought 
with the names of years and months and weeks 
and days, which were continually receding from 
sight and continually renewed. In one hand he 
bore a large volume, containing the RECORDS OF 
CREATION, and in the other was a radiant crown. 
It was set with stars as with gems—stars that 
would shine forever in the fullness of inextinguish- 
able light. 

‘**T need not tell thee that these passing shades 
are Death and Time,” said Visionaire. *‘ They 
are the last of the Seven Trials, and thou shalt 
meet them—but not yet. She who has safely 
passed the five first has nothing to fear from these ; 
and, behold, even now they offer to wreathe thee 
with a chaplet of pure renown and crown thee with 
immortality. Thou art tested fully; thou art strong 
and pure and true. Come, now, and enter into the 
fullness of spiritual life.” 
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AN ODE 


BY ARTHUR 


HO is there that knows 
Horace and does not 
smile whenever the re- 
membrance of him 
crosses the mind? Can 
we not in fancy see the 
little corpulent lyric 





poet, the 
Mecenas and the pet of Augustus, as he was some 
eighteen hundred years gone by and more? Let 
us, for awhile, leave the eternal bustle of old 
Rome and follow him to his Sabine farm—for to 
that quiet retreat he has fled to-day. Where can 
the fellow be? We can neither find him in his 
fields nor about his houses. ‘‘ Ah, Davies, is it 
you? Perhaps you may know where Flaccus 
hides himself? We have searched in vain.’ See, 
we are directed to a spot of woodland on the left. 
In the midst thereof there is ‘‘a cool bubbling 
fountain,’? sending forth a cold and beautiful 
stream of perennial water. And, true enough, 
there is our little oddity, comfortably seated on a 
bank of moss, with his parchment on one knee, 
upon which he seems to be cperating with a stylus. 
There is beside him (I thought we would soon 
discover it) a brimming goblet of the true Fale- 
rian. Let me creep softly upon him and see what 
he can be writing in this delightful solitude. As I 
live, it is an ode to a certain bewitching girl, 
whose name is Pyrrha. Now, this same Miss 
Pyrrha (if I may so miss-call an ancient maiden) 
seems to have been, in modern phrase, a coquette 
—cold, calculating, and yet charming. Horace, 
among many others, had been ‘‘led captive at her 
will.” But he (Cupid only knows how) had ma- 
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naged to escape unhurt; and the ode we have 
caught him in the ‘‘ very act’? of writing, is one of 
warning to others and thanksgiving for his own 
miraculous escape. 

The first stanza is one of the very finest speci- 
mens of rich Latin that can be found. Even to 
one who understands nothing of the language, the 
mere sound of the words and cadence of the mea- 
sure must convey an idea of something soft and 
syren-sweet. Here is the stanza— 
Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa, 
Perfusus liquidus urget odoribus, 

Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro ? 

Cui flavam religas comam. 


I have run the risk of disturbing the shade of 
the poet by perpetrating the following translation. 
It was not until I had written it, that the thought 
struck me that blank verse could not properly 
convey the liveliness of the lyric song. 


What slender youth, perfumed with liquid odours, 
Woos thee, oh Pyrrha, neath some grateful bower, 
Where roses languish round? For whom dost thou, 
With s'mple neatness, bind thine auburn hair? 
Alas! how often will he mourn thy falseness 

And rail against the Gods! how soon behold, 

With ignorant surprise, the placid lake 

Changed to an angry sea by scowling winds! 

Now he enjoys thee, golden girl, too credulous, 
And, all unmindful of the fickle breeze, 

(That is thine emblem,) deems that you will be 
Forever free for him, forever loving. 

As for myself, the picture on the wall 

Of Neptune’s temple, shows where Horace paid 
His holiest thanks that his frail barque was rescued 
From this enticing mermaid of life’s ocean 
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CHAPTER HUI. 


membered the charge, and a 
little after sunrise rapped at 
the chamber of her guests. 
Margaretta and 
ready to obey her summons, 
ard in a short time descended 
the stairs. ‘They found the hall and par- 
lours fragrant with the perfume of roses 
and honeysuckles, which the fresh morning 
breeze wafted through the open windows, 
and they sauntered for a few minutes about 
the newly-swept porches with an enjoyment 
which they could hardly understand. Lucy joined 
them and escorted them to visit her chicken coops, 
in which the fussy hens and their broods were 
luxuriating upon the food that she had just supplied 
to them; and then, hoping that the young ladies 
would be able to find amusement for themselves, 
she excused herself to return to some of the mani- 
fold employments awaiting her. They accordingly 
strolled to the barn-yard, where the hired woman 
was busy milking, and Margaretta conceived a 
violent inclination to assist in her task. 

‘* My bucket is too full,”” said Sally; ‘‘ you had 
better wait till I put away the milk—you can ma- 


Sue were 






nage better with an empty one.” 

But Margaretta insisted that of all things she 
should like to make the milk stream into such a 
pile of thick white foam, and she took her seat. 
She awkwardly essayed the necessary movement 
with her large, soft hands, when Sue, who stood 
laughing by, suddenly poked the cow’s heel with 
a stick of brushwood, and the frightened animal, 
starting aside, overturned the pail upon the ground, 
to the destruction of its contents and the detriment 
The dairy 
woman, who had not been trained to the endurance 


of Margaretta’s redundant flounces. 


of city servants, grumbled freely at the loss of her 
labour, wondering that ‘‘ people couldn’t have 
more sense ;”’ and Gre'ta, angrily reproaching her 
sister for her thoughtlessness, gathered up her 
wet flounces and hurried into the house. Anne, 
whom she first encountered, condoled with her 
and offered her a change of raiment; but as her 
own dresses were as much too long as Lucy’s 
were too small, she proposed drying the deluged 
skirt at the kitchen fire while its owner waited in 
her chamber. 

The dress was dried and resumed, and Marga- 
retta went ou! to rejoin Sue, who had mounted a 
cherry tree and was shaking the limbs for the 


pleasure of alarming and annoying a little boy who 
had been sent out to gather cherries for pies. The 
breakfast for the haymakers was over and a second 
one for the visitors ready, and Mrs. Brayden and 
Jemima had not made their appearance, though 
they had received several intimations of the hour 
from Gretta as well as from the little girl who car- 
ried water into their room. 

‘Oh, don’t wait breakfast for them, if it is 
ready,’ said Margaretta, at lasi. ‘‘ You needn’t 
look for ma within an hour, for it always takes her 
that long to dress; and as to Mime, double the 
time hardly serves her, for she has to take a nap 
to rest herself after putting on every article. I'll 
go, however, and tell them to hurry themselves.”’ 

‘Don’t, for pity’s sake, keep us waiting for 
them,’’ added Sue; ‘‘ I’ve been starving this half 
hour, and the more so since I’ve got a sight of the 
cakes and cutlets, and it would be bad enough if 
we should suffer for their laziness. You'll have 
to get yourselves into the way of providing a 
second breakfast for them, as they do at our board- 
ing-house. ‘There is always an early one for the 
gentlemen, who have to go to their business in the 
omribus, and a late one on account of the best 
paying boarders, Mrs. Dagly and the Miss Dan- 
gertons, who are invalids. Ma and Mime have 
got into the way of eating their breakfasts with 
them, and from that have taken to thinking them- 
As to Grette and myself, we still 
go to the gentlemen’s table. I like it, because 
we always get a better breakfast, and Grette pre- 
fers it because it pleased her beau, Mr. Huckle, to 


selves invalids. 


see her an early riser.’ 

‘* Mamma says we need not wait for her,” said 
Margareita, returning; ‘‘ she’ll be down before 
we have finished; and as to Mima, she won’t get 
out of bed at all.” 

Breakfast was accordingly served, and the man- 
ner in which Sue partook of it left no room for 
wonder at her superabundance of flesh. Just as 
she had finished, Mrs. Brayden came down, and 
to Anne’s question as to whether Jemima would 
join her at breakfast, she replied in the negative, 
adding—‘‘ Jemima, like most studious, sedentary 
persons, is rather delicate, and for that reason I 
am in the habit of indulging her. If you have no 
objection, I should like to send her breakfast up 
to her while the cakes and cutlets are fresh and 
hot. She will enjoy them the more if she is spared 
the exertion of dressing to come down.’ I'll trou- 
ble you for a cup of cream with a little hot water,” 
and she pushed aside her coffee. 

‘Is not your coflee agreeable ?”? asked Anne, 
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‘I never relish coffee if it is not just off the 
boil; it loses its flavour so soon.” 

‘* Perhaps you will have some freshly made ?” 
said Anne, hardly expecting to be taken at her 
word. 

‘*If you please ;—breakfast without coffee wants 
half its attraction.” 

Sue, who had accompanied Lucy to assist her 
in carrying up Jemima’s breakfast, now came 
bouncing and laughing down stairs. ‘‘ Orly think, 
mamma,” said she, ‘‘ what Mime has done. Don’t 
you wonder she could have so much energy? I[ 
was going to feed her with a teaspoon, when she 
gave me a push and upset the whole bowl of coffee 
on the matress.” 

Mrs. Mayland and Anne looked much annoyed. 
The matress was an expensive new one, for which 
they had sent to the’ city the summer before. 

**Oh, what a naughty trick !” said Mrs. Bray- 
den; and she continued, affectedly smiling, ‘‘ but 


I dare say poor Mima was in one of her fits of 


learned abstraction.” 

The baggage which Mr. Mayland had sent for 
to the rail-road depot, now arrived; and Mrs. Bray- 
den, on leaving the table, remarked—‘‘ I must be 
very busy this morning in unpacking, and I shall 
give Sue a lesson in it; meanwhile, Miss Anne, 
I shall leave Margaretta with you, to receive some 
instruction in domestic matters. When a young 
lady is engaged, she ought to begin to study the 
subject of housekeeping, to prepare herself for her 
new vocation. Whatever her future circumstances 
may be, she will find it an advantage. Mrs. Miles 
Davis is noted for her regular attention to domestic 
concerns.”’ 

‘I have been calculating the results of this trip 
with regard to you two girls,” said Mrs. Brayden, 
when secluded in her chamber with her younger 
daughters, ‘‘and I am satisfied that if you follow 
my plans with proper tact, you can both go back 
to the city engaged. ‘Those two young men who 
were so polite to you last evening, would suit you 
admirably, and would be far better matches for 
you than Mr. Huckle is for Gretta—poor girl. 
Young men all like new faces, and city girls take 
particularly well in the country. Young Mayland 
is really very handsome and genteel, and also well 
educated, and being the only son, he will, of course, 
succeed to this valuable property, which will make 
him a desirable speculation. A sprightly, healthy, 
active girl, like yourself, Sue, would be a suitable 
wife for a farmer, and Jemima might do very well 
for the doctor. I inquired of Mrs. Mayland about 
him, last night, and she informed me that he has 
a profitable practice, besides some private property. 
He seems, however, to be very shrewd as well as 
scientific, and you will have to overcome your in- 
dolence, Mime, and perform the character I have 
marked out for you with more energy. It was 
well I made you put your old school books into 
your trunk, for we will find them of a great deal 
of service.”’ 

‘IT wish I hadn't,” said Jemima, sulkily; ‘‘I 


can’t bear the sight of them. I always hated 
books and all sorts of lessons, and I wish you 
would just let me get along my own way.” 

“Jemima, my dear, I know what is best for 
you. Though it is not necessary that a young 
lady should have a great deal of character, it is 
absolutely so that she must have a little, or it 
would be impossible for her to make an impres- 
sion, and the part I have devised for you is by far 
the easiest that could have been thought of. You 
could not be either spirited or sentimental—either 
would be out of the question fur you—but you can 
appear studious and thoughtful without a great deal 
of effort. It is very easy for a gir] to get a reputa- 
tion for intelligence. ‘Though my early education 
was very deficient—nothing at all to what was 
affurded to you—I could, by skilfully using the 
little I have picked up at lectures and in conversa- 
tion, pass for a woman of considerable attainment. 
By committing to memory a few definitions and 
technical words belonging to the different subjects 
treated of in your school books, and using them on 
proper occasions, you have no idea what you could 
accomplish. If you don’t want the trouble of the 
research, or do not feel yourself competent to 
make it, Margaretta will assist you, under my 
direction, and provide you with a vocabulary that 
will fully answer the purpose. It will not be ne- 
cessary for you to talk much—the more seldom, 
perhaps, the better; only be cautious to say philo- 
sophical things when you do speak.” 

While the mother was thus dealing out her in- 
structions up stairs, Margaretta, according to her 
advice, was trying experiments in the kitchen. 

‘*T am going to bake immediately,” said Anne. 
** Would you like to look on?” 

‘* Oh, certainly; I have always been curious to 
know how to make bread. Let me do it myself.’ 

** Very well; I will show you how with plea- 
sure, though, perhaps, I will have to hurry you 
too much. We always set it to rise at night or on 
first getting up in the morning, but this time we’re 
delayed by the miller not having our flour ready. 
However, we shall be able to have it out of the 
oven in time for dinner. Now, Ill show you the 
proper quantity of each ingredient.” 

Anne measured the flour and the milk, which, 
in its abundance, was there used in place of water, 
and Gretta stirred them together until her face 
was covered with perspiration and she was quite 
out of breath. ‘I must now run down to the 
milk-house for a few minutes,’ said her instruc- 
tress; ‘‘when you have beaten it a little more, 
pour into the batter that yeast in the small crock, 
and after you have mixed it thoroughly, your work 
will be finished for awhile.” 

Margaretta followed the directions as far as she 
understood them, and Anne at length returned. 
‘The flour looks dark since it has been wet,’ 
gaid she. ‘‘I am afraid your bread will not do 
as much credit to your labour as 1 would like.” 

Sally now came in from the garden with a large 
basket of peas, and Gretta, very proud of her late 
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performance, offered to Anne her assistance in 
husking them. 

An hour passed, and Anne, who had frequently 
gone to look if the bread was rising, had begun 
10 show symptoms of uneasiness that it was still 
stationary. She at length expressed her fears that 
it would not be ready for dinner to Sally, who had 
‘*“Why, Miss Anne,” she ey- 
claimed, walking to the dresser, ‘* you have forgot 
to put the rising to it!” 

** Does she mean the yeast ?”? asked Margaretta. 

‘Iam sure I put ina whole pot full. ‘There is 


been churning. 


the empty pot.” 
** Mercy on us!” shrieked Sally; ‘‘ that was the 
soft soap !” 


CHAPTER iV 
e 


In the evening, after an early tea, our visitors had 
assembled on the front porch, when, much to the 
gratification of Mrs. Brayden, Doctor Harwood 
alighted at the gate. She ran forward to meet 
him, exclaiming, with the familiarity of a life-long 
acquaintance—** Oh, doctor, you are the very per- 
son I have been longing to see. The idea has 
struck me to ask of you a particular favour. My 
litle Jemima, who, you must know, is a bit of a 
blue, is desirous of collecting for herself a cabiget 
of minerals like that of one of our neighbours, 
Mrs. Miles Davis, which is quite celebrated, and 
it is necessary that, as she is a stranger, she should 
have some one to point out localities where speci- 
mens are to be found. Your assistance, owing to 
your extensive scientific attainments, would be 
invaluable to her, and as much so in botanizing, 
for she has never had an opportunity of making a 
complete herbarium. I hope it would not be 
troubling you too much to beg you to escort her 
on a few little excursions.”’ 

‘** On the contrary, | should be very happy to do 
so,”’ said the doctor, looking really much pleased ; 
‘‘and the more so if we can have the benefit of 
Miss Lucy’s company. Miss Jemima will find 
her of greater assistance in forming her herbarium 
than I could be. Shall we make our first collec- 
There wil still be an hour or 
two to look about us. 


tion this evening ? 
Will you show us the way 
to some of your favourite resorts, Miss Lucy ?”’ 
Lucy assented, and Jemima, looking very cross, 
dragged herself up stairs for her bonnet. Her 
mo-.her followed her. ‘* Now, my dear,” said she, 
‘*T hope you will not defeat my projects and dis- 
appoint my expectations. 
admirably for my success. 


Every thing promises 
This visit of the doc- 
tor’s is exceedingly encouraging. so soon after his 
introduction &® us, It proves that he has received 
a favourable impression, and his eagerness to walk 
with you is an evidence that he is desirous of ren- 
dering himself agreeable. Indeed, he is almost 
tuo fast for us; but I hope you will recollect a 
sufficiency of your school lessons to pass muster 
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Remember, it will not 

Just use a few scien- 
tific terms and allude to certain definitions in your 
catechisms, and all is safe.” 

‘IT wish I could be let alone; I’m sure I can’t 
say what I don’t know,” grumbled Jemima. 

Mrs. Brayden would have disputed this truism 
had there been time, but Lucy and the doctor were 
waiting, and she hurried her pupil down stairs. 
‘Don’t be astonished,” said she, pushing her 
playfully forward, ‘‘if my poor little girl should 
exhibit any reserve in talking about the subjects 
of her present pursuit. Young ladies are so afraid, 
now-a-days, of being called blue-stockings, that 
they take all possible pains to conceal their intel- 
lectual tastes. We, who pay the bills for their 
different courses in Natural Philosophy and Na- 
tural History, and have witnessed their labours at 
Botany and Zoology and Geology, and Ichthy- 


> 


on the present occasion. 
be necessary to say much. 


ology and E:ymology——’ 

‘* Entomology, mamma,” said Gretta, in a low 
tone. 

‘*We,” proceeded Mrs. Brayden, ‘‘are the 
persons to vouch for their acquirements.” 

The trio now set out across the meadow, and 
before they had proceeded many minutes, a plunge 
into a runnel they were crossing startled Jemima. 

‘*Tt was only a frog,” said Lucy. 

**T thought it was a snake,”’ returned Jemima 
‘** For all the difference, it might as well have been 
one—frogs are just as nasty and frightful.” 

‘*Tt has done us the favour, however, to point 
out a pretty aquatic plant, which none of us would 
have been likely to see if we had not stopped here. 
I will preserve the specimen for you. It is not 
often we see one in such perfect bloom,”’ said the 
doctor. 

‘*Oh, I don’t want it,” answered Jemima; 
‘‘that ugly frog jumped from beside it, and, they 
say, any thing that frogs and toads have touched 
will give people warts.” 

The doctor and Lucy, presuming that she 
wished to be humorous, both laughed, though 
neither of them could see the point of the joke. 
The former continued to gather plants, and when 
he had collected a handful, presented them to the 
young ladies for inspection. 

‘*T never like to touch such wild things,” said 
Jemima; ‘‘ I’m always afraid of getting poisoned. 
And, besides, they are so ugly, I can’t see any 
sense in keeping them.” 

‘It would be very pleasant,’? remarked Lucy, 
‘if it was necessary to preserve only beautiful 
plants; but if we wish for perfect botanical col- 
lections, we must not depend upon pleasing the 
eye.”’ 

‘*T won’t have any but garden flowers in my 
herbarium, I believe,’? said Jemima. 

‘* But, unfortunarely, a large number of garden 
flowers are monsters, and would not be fit fur your 
purpose,”’ observed the doctor. 

‘* I don’t know of any monsters but sunflowers, 
and it isn’t fashionable to keep them in gardens 
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now, they are so clumsy and coarse looking,” re- 
turned Jemima; and tired with her efforts at talk- 
ing, she now loitered behind. Her two compa- 
nions, evidently much interested in each other’s 
conversation, were beginning to forget her in her 
silence, when a loud scream recalled her to their 
notice. 

‘*Look there—there—there—on my frock!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Take it off—that horrid black 
thing—or I shall get a fit!” 

‘*Where--what? That? 
you; it is only a burying beetle,” said the doctor. 

“Pll go back,” said Jemima, half crying. ‘‘ I'll 
never take another walk again in the country, to 
be scared out of my wits; there’s nothing but 


Don’t let it alarm 


, 


frogs and weeds and bugs, and al! sorts of nasty 
things that were just made to frighten people.” 
‘I perceive,’ remarked Doctor Harwood, 
smiling, ‘‘that you have not yet attained to the 
happy equanimity which enables a practised lady 
of science to examine every thing with equal com- 
posure, from an oak to a lichen, from an anaconda 
to a gnat; but no doubt you will acquire it by 
experience ;” and they retraced their way to the 
house. When they had reached it, Mrs. Mayland 
came out to the porch and gravely told the doctor 
that there was a patient for him inthe dining. room. 
The doctor followed her and found Walter with 
his foot resting upon a settee. It and his ankle 
were much swollen, and it was evident that he 
had received a severe sprain. The doctor in- 
quired what had occasioned it, and Mr. Mayland, 
with some asperity, replied —‘‘ The silliness of that 
fat daughter of Mrs. Brayden’s, She went down 
to the meadow after supper, to the hay 
just as they were getting ready to drive it in, and 


wagon, 
in spite of all the men could say, insisted upon 
being lifted on the saddle-horse. She then snatched 
the whip, and cracked it till the others got fright 
ened and set off, pulling in every direction. Walter 
was on top of the load, and to save it from being 
overturned and the tom-boy from getting her neck 
broken, he jumped down, and this 


b 


is the conse- 
quence.’ 

‘* Pray, don’t speak with so much severity, 
father,’’ said Anne; ‘‘ if the poor girl should over- 
hear you her feelings would be very mach hurt. 
Father is vexed and grieved,” she continued, 
apologetically, to the doctor, ‘‘ that it should have 
happened at this particular time. He has been 
anxiously wishing that Walter might be compe- 
tent this year to superintend the haymaking and 
harvest, and relieve him of what he has for several 
years found very laborious and fatiguing. Indeed, 
it causes a disappointment to us all, but I hope the 
injury will not be serious.” 

** Quite a romantic adventure, 
ment of Mrs. Brayden, when the doctor had re- 
turned to the porch; *‘quite romantic to have a 
young gentleman disabling himself in rescuing a 
young lady from danger. I hope my little giddy- 


was the com- 


head will be able to console and amuse him under 
his misfortune. 


I have no doubt, however, that 


she will feel a proper sympathy for him. and should 
not be surprised if a most cousinly feeling is the 
result of the occurrence.” 


CHAPTER V. 


One day of the Braydens’ visitation was a fair 
prototype of its successors. The Mayland family 
had sometimes heard it whispered among their 
neighbours that there was a certain class of city 
people who, on the approach of dog-days, fre- 
quently experience a spismodic fondness for their 
country relations, however oblivious they might 
be of their merits during the remainder of the 
year, and they soon felt a presentiment, unwilling 
as they would have been to express it, that their 
present guests might prove themselves of the 
number. Notwithstanding this and the many 
other things thar tended to divest the efforts of 
pleasure, the assuming and artificial airs of Mrs. 
3rayden, the awkward hoydenism, half real, half 
affected, of Sue, the stupidity and sulkiness of 
Jemima, the unthrifty industry of Margaretta, and 
the want of delicacy and thought with which they 
all made unseasonable and uawarrantable demands 
for indulgence and attendance, the whole family 
endeavoured to discharge the duties of hospitality 
wath alacrity and kindness. They hoped that 
when their guests should have become acquainted 
with the regulations of the household, and the 
variety and amount of employment incumbent on 
each member of it during this, the busiest period 
of the farmer’s year, they would govern them- 
selves accordingly, but several weeks passed and 
there was was no change for the better. Mrs. 
Brayden affected, dictated and exacted ; Sue broke 
windows and crockery, and soiled frocks and 
stockings and carpets and table-cloths; Jemima 
littered the house, according to command, with 
bits of flint, chalk and sandstone, and ragged 
bunches of plants, in which she took no interest, 
and Margaretta wasted cooking materials and im- 
peded every body’s work in the kitchen, even as 
they had done at first. 

The principal desire of their guests, which they 
had not been at leisure to gratify, was that of 
taking them to visit about the neighbourhood ; and 
when, at length, a cousin of Mrs. Mayland’s, 
through compliment to her husband, proposed 
coming with his carriage and taking them home 
with him, the interregnum was as welcome to the 
harassed Maylands as to the Braydens was the 
chance of trying their fortunes in “fresh fields 
and pastures new.”’ 

Though, on taking leave, Mrs. Brayden had 
insinuated her calculations of being absent at least 
a week, yet their being politely returned to their 
starting place in the forenoon of the third day, 
seemed to prove that the invitation was confined to 
a less extended period. Mrs. Mayland came out 
to meet them as they alighted, remarking—*‘ I am 
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quite alone here to do the honours. The girls took 
advantage of Doctor Harwood’s calling, this morn- 
ing, toask him to drive them to some of the neigh- 
bouring stores; they have wished for some time 
to go after a little necessary shopping, and have 
been prevented by the lameness of their brother, 
who generally attends them on such expeditions. 
However, you will find a very good substitute for 
their company in the parlour—that of an old ac- 
quaintance. I shall tell you nothing more, as I 
wish to afford you an agreeable surprise.”? 

“*T should not wonder if it was Mr. H—— 
coming after you, Gretta,’? said Mrs. Brayden. 

Mrs. Mayland only smiled and shook her head, 
and whilst she was talking to their conductor, their 
recent host, who had declined leaving the carriage, 
they hastened into the parlour. There was a lady 
in the parlour, a simply dressed, pleasant-looking 
person, whom they had never seen before, and 
who on their entrance politely laid down some 
newspapers which she had been looking over. 
Sue ran to the doors of the other rooms, and 
finding them unoccupied, remarked—‘‘ Here is a 
city paper that Mr. Mayland doesn’t take ;—I 
suppose it is what Mrs. Mayland means by an old 
acquaintance. I’m sure I don’t know whether I 
have ever seen it before; but you, mamma, and 
Gretta, are such newspaper gormandizers, I sup- 
pose you'll be glad to see it.” 

** And here is another, scarcely dry—quite a 
treat,”? said Mrs. Brayden; and she and Marga- 
retta each took up a paper, while Sue and Jemima 
scattered their bonnets, gloves, parasols and hand- 
kerchiefs about the room. 

**Ts it Mr. Miles Davis & Co.’s advertisements 
you are poring over so intently, Margaretta ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Brayden, with extreme significance, on 


observing that the stranger was closely eyeing her ; 
> relief. 


daughter. 

‘Is there any thing of particular importance im 
them ?” asked the lady quickly. 

‘** Perhaps nothing very much so to persons un- 
acquainted with the advertisers,” replied Mrs. 
Brayden, with repulsive coolness; ‘* they are not 
advertisements of fip calicoes and cent edgings, 
such as are read with so mueh interest in the 
country as well as in town. Mr. Miles Davis is 
one of our merchant princes, who advertises foreign 
goods by the cargo—the whole ship load.” 

‘Such advertisements, I should think, would 
hardly be very interesting to ladies, who seldom 
require to make purchases except by the single 
yard,’’ observed the stranger. 

‘There may be some extrinsic interest attached 
to them with certain ladies—such, for instance, as 
a connection between them and some of the firm,”’ 
said Mrs. Brayden, who, unaccountably to herself, 
was provoked to keep up the subject by the man- 
ner of the lady. ‘‘ Ladies sometimes become silent 
partners of mercantile concerns—do they not, 
Gretta ?”’ and she laughed shrewdly. 

‘Perhaps you are acquainted with the old ba- 
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chelor uncle of Mr. Davis, who, with himself, 
comprises the firm ?”’ persisted the lady. 

‘*We allude to another person,” said Mrs. 
Brayden, drawing herself up stiffly and resuming 
her paper. Mrs. Brayden had so often thrown 
out such hints and assertions, that, according to 
the experience of old story-tellers, she was almost 
ready to believe them herself. 

‘*There is an account here, mamma,” said 
Margaretta, who always shrank from her mother’s 
violations of truth, or exhibitions of tacts, as she 
called them, ‘‘of a party that was given to the 
officers of that great French vessel, by Colonel 
Culpepper. I wonder if Mrs. Davis wit! give 
one ?”? 

** Pll answer for her that she will! not,” said 
the lady, smiling. 

‘* Did you come from the city, ma’am ?”? asked 
Mrs. Brayden, surveying her from head to foot 
with a gaze of frigid dignity, such as travelers 
from the same place, who have never met before, 
so frequently assume towards each other. 

‘* Yes; I arrived but half an hour ago. I left 
the city by the early train for the enjoyment of the 
sunrise and the morning air.”’ 

‘*T think I understood from Mrs. Mayland that 
she expected a relative from there—Mrs. Harriet 
Davis,” said Mrs. Brayden, making an inclination 
of her head on the presumption. ‘“‘ Are you ac- 
quainted with the lady we spoke of—Mrs. Miles 
Davis—a lady of high fashion of L—— square ?” 

‘“‘I am Mrs. Miles Davis, of L—— square,” 
she returned. 

If there had been any colour in Mrs. Brayden’s 
face to leave it, she would have become pale. As 
it was, her lips grew blue and her eyes dim. when 
the entrance of Mrs. Mayland, by saving her from 
an immediate reply, afforded her a momentary 


‘*T hope you have talked over your home affairs 
and acquaintances,’”? observed Mrs. Mayland.— 
‘** One of my first questions to cousin Harriet was 
concerning the middle name of her husband, for 
I have all along had an idea that the Mr. Miles 
Davis of whom you spoke so much must be he, 
and she informs me that it is really so—cousin 
John having been induced, for convenience sake, 
to use his middle name to distinguish him from 
others. You appeared not to recollect Mrs. Bray- 
den when I named her, cousin Harriet. I hope 
your memory has been refreshed ?”’ 

Mrs. Brayden muttered something about ‘‘ dif- 
ferent persons,” ‘‘not the lady of her acquaint- 
ance,” and, followed by her daughters, retreated 
to her chamber. ‘‘ Don’t speak a work to me, 
children !”” she exclaimed, throwing herself on 
one of the beds; ‘‘I am almost frantic; I shall 
go into hysterics—I’m sure I shall. This is the 
most mortifying crisis I have endured im all my 
varied life. What could have brought that woman 
here if she is really what she states? What could 
have brought her here among these clodhoppers ? 
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Why couldn’t she have gone to some of the places 
more suitable and always open to people of for- 
tune? Didn’t you know | was committing my- 
self? Had you never seen her while you were, 
day afier day, gadding the streets?—when you 
were passing her house and looking in at the 
windows? You could tell me of every lamp and 
picture—and did you never see her? Did that 
booby Huckle never say what she was like ?”’ and 
she sobbed with vexation. 

The girls were too much accustomed to such 
scenes !o attempt answering this torrent of ques- 
tions; and after a few minutes, she raised herself 
up and demanded—‘‘ And now what is to be 
done ?”” 

‘* Brave it out,” said Sue. 

** Brave it out? Are you a fool, child, and do 
you think me one? I have no doubt that, by this 
time, a full explanation has been made with Mrs. 
Mayland, and could I endure to face an ignominious 
exposure? No; we must abandon all the advan- 
tages we thought we had secured. The very next 
mail will carry an account of the adventure to Mr. 
Davis. I saw by the twinkle of that woman’s 
eye that it would afford her a sardonic pleasure to 
relate it. Huckle will be questioned as to report- 
ing himself to be a partner, and be reproached for 
the deception. He will betray us to exonerate 
himself, for he would rather break his engagement 
than lose his place ; and it is absolutely necessary 
that we should be on the spot to avert the evil. 
We must go home in the very first train.” 

‘*T see nothing else to be done,’ said Marga- 
retta, gloomily. ‘‘'To be candid, mamma, I al- 
ways felt uneasy to hear you making so free with 
Mr. Davis’s name, for such things are generally 
found out at last.’’ 

‘*Not a word, Gretta,’ said Mrs. Brayden, 
raising her finger menacingly, with flashing eyes ; 
and Margaretta comprehended enough to be silent. 

In half an hour the Misses Mayland returned, 
and after they had stepped a few minutes in the 
parlour to welcome Mrs. Davis, they hastened up 
stairs to look after their other guests. To their 
great surprise they found them concluding the 
packing of their trunks. 

‘* We will, no doubt, astonish you by running 
away so abruptly,” said Mrs. Brayden, with her 
accustomed smoothness; ‘‘but during our absence 
we indirectly received intimation of some important 
business which requires my immediate attention 
in the city. If you will do me the favour to ask 
the doctor, now that he is on such duty, to take us 
to the depot before the carriage is put away, it 
will, perhaps, be most convenient for all parties.’ 

‘* We are, indeed, very much surprised,” said 
Lucy. ‘‘ Mother said nothing to us of your inten- 
tion to leave us when we came in.”’ 

‘* And we were remarking to each other, while 
coming up the stairs,” added Anne, kindly, ‘‘ that 
your time would pass more agreeably, now that 
our work will be getting lighter, and that you 
would have the variety of cousin Harriet’s com- 
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pany. You could hardly fail to be delighted with 
her, she has such very agreeable manners; and, 
no doubt, coming from the same city, you would 
have many things in common to talk about.” 

‘* No doubt of it; but we must deny ourselves 
the pleasure,’’ said Mrs. Brayden. 

“You will, at least, wait for the afternoon 
train,’ insisted Anne; ‘‘ you will surely not hurry 
yourselves away without dinner ?”” 

But Mrs. Brayden spoke so positively that Lucy 
was constrained to go down to make arrangements 
for their departure. Her mother was not less 
astonished to hear of their determination. The 
doctor expressed his readiness to attend them to 
the depot, and they soon descended to the hall, 
ready bonneted to enter the carriage. 

‘* Bid the gentlemen good-by for us, as we have 
not time to do so for ourselves,”’ said Mrs. Bray- 
den. ‘‘I am sorry that we shall not have the 
pleasure of returning your hospitality ; but persons 
in boarding-houses are peculiarly situated, you 
know.” 

** We can, at least, have the satisfaction of call- 
ing to inquire how you do,” said Anne, bringing 
out a basket which she had filled with refreshments 
for them, as a substitute for dinner; ‘that is, if 
you will leave directions where you may be found.” 

** Oh, here to-day and there to-morrow,”’ smiled 
Mrs. Brayden; and joining in the chorus of 
** Good-by—good-by,’’ which her daughters swell- 
ed from the carriage, she was driven off. 

Walter, who was rather inexperienced in the 
ways of matrimonial speculators, had treated the 
overtures of our party with such coolness as had 
soon provoked their resentment; but the share of 
them intended for the doctor had been met by him 
with uniform courtesy. ‘Therefore the hopes of 
Mrs. Brayden for Jemima were still strong, and 
towards him she was more explicit in desiguating 
her whereabouts, accompanying her information 
that he would always be welcome there when he 
came to the city. 

‘* It will give me pleasure to call,’’ he answered ; 
‘‘and you will, perhaps, see me sooner than you 
at present seem to suspect.” 

‘* The sooner the more agreeable,” said Mrs. 
Brayden, receiving this as a happy augury. 

‘*T Lave made arrangements to go down in a 
few weeks to celebrate an event which will give 
me aclaim to a kinder reception than I have at 
this time a right to aspire to. I perceive that you 
look puzzled; but I have been commissioned to 
give you a hint on the subject—my marriage with 
Lucy Mayland.” 

The congratulations which Mrs. Brayden felt 
herseif under the necessity of offering, seemed, as 
Sue afierwards elegantly remarked, to stick in her 
throat. 

‘*I had presumed, until this morning,” con- 
tinued the doctor, ‘‘ that you were apprized of it; 
but it is one of our country customs to keep such 
matters secret as long as possible, and Lucy’s 
timidity not only prevented her from giving you a 
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personal intimation of it, but led her to insist on 
the whole family being equally silent. The pros- 
pect of Mrs. Davis’s visit, of which they were no- 
tified yesterday, induced her to allow the matter 
to be spoken of. It is a pity you did not wait to 
become better acquainted with that lady; she is 
in every respect a most charming and interesting 
woman. She has kindly proposed that our wed- 
ding excursion should be a trip to her house, and 
she has come on to assist, with her advice, in the 
preparations which Lucy thinks proper to make.’? 
After having been safely deposited in the cars, 
Mrs. Brayden had time to deliberate upon a future 
course of proceedings. The result of her medita- 
tions was that she would leave the girls at some 
very cheap boarding-place in the country, or in 
some village near the city, where, by saving a few 
dollars each week, the necessary sum could be 
accumulated, while she herself returned to her 
former lodgings to manage Mr. Huckle. She had 
thought at first of placing Margaretta on that duty, 
near her lover, but on better reflection she feared 
that her daughter might not possess the degree of 
tact adequate to ward off the threatened danger. 


Ow Peor’s hills are altars built— 
In Baal’s high places blvod is spilt— 
And heathen hands, with eager care, 
A goodly sacrifice prepare. 
Bat not to heathen gods may rise 
The incense of the sacrifice. 
The victim’s slain—the blood is poured— 
The fire is kindled to the Lord; 
And midst the mighty of the land, 
A Prophet of His Word doth stand, 
Declaring, as to him were given, 
The will and messages of Heaven: 
“Balek! the King of Moab, thou 
Hast brought me unto Peor’s brow, 
Saying, ‘Come curse me, Jacob’s race— 
Defiance fling in Israel’s face.’ 
How shall [ eurse whom God hath blest? 
How disobey his high behest? 
How, King of Moab, how shall I 
The chosen of the Lord defy? 
From where these hills and rocks are piled 
I view the wanderers of the wild— 
A nation vast and numberlees, 
Which God hath pledged himself to bless. 
Righteous are they—and oh, may I 
The death of Israel's people die. 
“Thrice hast thou bade me look abroad, 
And curse these followers of God— 
And thrice have Baal’s high places rung 
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The new scheme succeeded. Mr. Huckle, 
through the prudence of Mrs. Davis, remained 
uninformed of the mal-apropos meeting in the 
country, and in due time he received the hand of 
the fair Margaretta. During the first six months 
subsequent to the marriage, there were strong 
grounds for apprehension that he would have a 
larger namber of the family to provide for than 
might have been agreeable, but Mrs. Brayden 
gradually discovering that there might be better 
chances found of securing the establishment of her 
remaining daughters if she continued a patroness 
of boarding-houses than in the quiet domicil of 
her son-in-law, his household was accordingly 
diminished. 

After her separation from her mother, Marga- 
retta, who was naturally possessed of an amiable 
disposition, became a very good wife to a plain, 
honest man, the defects of whose manners and 
appearance, when she was no longer reminded of 
them by the continual strictures of a third person, 
she learned to forget in her appreciation of his 
uniform kindness and attention to her comfort. 
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Numbers, chapter xxiii. and xxiv. 


With blessings from a heaven-taught tongue. 
On Pisgah's height—in Zophim’s field— 

The Lord I serve was Israel’s shield, 

And, guided by his holy will, 

I lift my voice to bless them still. 

God is not man, that he should lie, 

And thus he bids me prophesy :— 

“ A sceptre placed in Israel’s hand 
Shall smite the corners of the land; 
Edom and Sheth shall feel his wrath, 
And Seir shall bow before his path ; 
The ‘first of nations,’ in its boast, 

Shall perish by the valiant host, 
And, summoned by a heavenly call, 
Theirs the dominion over all. 

“From Jacob there shall come a star 

More gloriously bright, by far, 

Than any of the sons of light 

Now kindling on the brow of night. 
When those which. on creation’s morn, 
Together sang a world is born, 

Shall tremble in their fiery track, 

And madly rush to chaos back— 
Scarce pausing on oblivion’s verge 

To how! for earth, and time a dirge,— 
Then Jacob’s star, with cheering beam, 
Above the wreck shall mildly gleam— 
And, bidding gloom and darkness flee, 
Shall burn to gild eternity.” 
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A TALE OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY EDWARD F. WELD. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


T was a lovely morning ;— 
Talacuhuano, its bay and 
environs, presented to the 
view a picture in which 
painter and poet might de- 
light. On three sides rose 
majestic hills, whose lofty 
height and varied aspect 
stood forth in bold relief 
from the deep blue sky of 
the back-ground. While the rays of the rising 
sun gilded the summits and sides of the western, 
lending light and shade to the picture, the sha- 
dows of the-eastern range were cast in the waters 
of the bay which washed their base ; now reposing 
in a quiet that rendered them one vast mirror 
wherein were:reflected each bold shape and delicate 
outline. As the eye stretched seaward all was 
serenity; the gentle land-breeze, like expiring 
zephyrs, became lost as if in fear to leave the 
shore, and the bosom of mother ocean, unruffled, 
rose and fell tranquilly in calm pulsations, while 
the murmuring peak of the surf stole sweetly and 
soothingly on the ear. Far as eye could reach, 
where ‘‘the blue above and blue below,” deli- 
cately blending lost their identity, like a speck 
appeared the distant vessel. 

The verdant isle which reposed in the waters 
of the bay as if in accordance with all else in 
nature, wore its brightest livery, dotted here and 
there by herds of cattle idly grazing. In the 
deepest indentation of the bay, upon a gentle 
rising ground which skirted the base of the chain 
of hills stretching to the water’s edge, stood the 
town. Its neat array of white cottage walls and 
red-tiled roofs standing one above another in unas- 
suming manner, completed the picture. True, the 
church boasted its tower and belfry; but they were 
pigmy-like in proportion, for prudence forbade the 
artist from raising a massive pile in a land fre- 
quently visited by nature’s heaviest convulsions. 
In a line with the church, the summit of the hill 
in its rear was crowned with a massive cross, 
which, with its outspread arms, seemed emble- 
matical of safety to those who dwelt beneath. 
Amid the stillness the solemn peal of the organ 
was to be heard. It was the chaunt of morning 
service, now faint and indistinct, and now swelling 
clear and impressive, awakening emotions which 
embodied devotion itself. 
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It was over; and now arose the merry chime 
of bells, whose tuneful clamour spoke of feast and 
holiday in the church, while, as the eye strayed 
over the crescent-shaped town from its one limit 
to the other, waved the flags of the different re- 
publics. A small party were now climbing the 
hill-side, and the merry, lightsome laugh of joy 
and innocence which beguiled their ascent and 
lightened their way, was heard until they reached 
the cross alluded to. Saving one or two sturdy 
lads, it was made up of maidens. Their errand 
was soon manifest. Baskets and aprons of flowers 
were now emptied, and fairy hands were busied 
weaving wreaths and chains. The lads climbed 
the structure, receiving the handiwork of the ladies, 
and, in obedience to their taste, decorated the holy 
emblem. 

A day of common rejoicing toall. Nearly every 
portal and window fronting the street bore such 
decoration as came within the means of its occu- 
pant; but to the church itself each had bestowed 
something, and the willing decorators, all striving 
to surpass each other, presented a cheerful and 
busy scene. Old Father Andreas, as he smilingly 
surveyed, applauded, chided and interfered, blessed 
his daughters, though he delicately insinuated that 
less noise would be less Babel-like; and he felt 
assured that no one present would like their holy 
labour to approach any thing that would bear com- 
parison to a scene so ill befitting Christians. If I 
should assert that he completely stilled them, such 
assertion you might doubt when I state that the 
majority of the fairer half of Talacuhuano were 
present. Nor yet was the admonition wholly lost, 
for, in reverence of one they held both dear and 
sacred, no undue noise was longer heard. 

In a place situated as we have described, being 
in fact but the seaport of a vast inland city with 
which communication was easily held, it would 
be natural to suppose that many of its inhabitants 
would be fishermen. Such was the case here; and 
the near approach of Lent, where all were Catho- 
lics, left the fishers few idle hours. But the 
fishers’ cots on this morning were more highly 
decorated than the mansions of the wealthier resi- 
dents, and many a gaily-attired female was look- 
ing ‘* seaward” from door and piazza, all betraying 
impatience and anxiety by their glances as well as 
by their remarks to each other. 

** See,”? exclaimed one, “‘ the day is already a 
quarter gone, and their boats are still anchored, 
and the net and line as busily plied as though 
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there was nothing else on earth worth a thought 
save the fish they would take. Men are all alike. 
We were not only left to decorate house and church 
and prepare for the festival, but now our flowers 
will be allowed to wilt and the beauty of our deco- 
rations be lost, because we must wait their move- 
ments. Even Pedro himself, on the morn of his 
marriage day, was first upon the beach, and would 
have gone, too, with the rest, had it not been for 
Carloite’s father. He stood directing the launch- 
ing of the boats as if he would also be of the party ; 
and he would have gone, I believe, had his daugh- 
ter Carlotte stood by as usual with his nets. He 
looked around for her, and it was only then he 
thought that to-day he was to give her in marriage, 
and as he stepped aside he called Pedro ashore, 
telling him he liked his thrift and industry, but 


that he would appear better in Carlotte’s eyes if 


he remained behind.” 

‘*Suupid dolts!’? exclaimed another. ‘‘ Were 
not fish plenty to-day they would have been here 
before this, clamouring tor their breakfasts like 
hungry dogs. Fish are not always to be had for 
the desire ; but one only has to have a will fora 
wife and he is married. We are a!l fools, and 
worse than the fish, for they won’t snap at a bare 
hook but look for bait. Here, now, is Carlotte, 
the richest girl on the beach, and far from homely, 
about to throw herself away on Pedro with a 
single suit to his back, and who, save the lucky 
‘ Passetta’ he wears around his neck, has not a 
‘rial’ to pay for a blessing.” 

“* Well,” laughingly said the third, ‘‘ if she had 
declined there were enough ready, despite his 
poverty, to accept him. I, for one, you for ano- 
ther—neither of us good enough for him. He 
deserves a good wife, a pretty wife, and a rich 
wife: with Carlotte he has all three, and neither 
you nor I would have been one or the other; so 
let us put a good face on it and wish them joy. I 
mean to look my best to-day and see if I cannot 
have a good man, too. But they are coming; we 
must dismiss our smiles and look a little cross. 
We will bless the Virgin for giving us such kind 
fathers and brothers, while in the same breath we 
pray for a husband. If we did not scold occasion- 
ally, we should forget how to be women, so I am 
ready to begin as soon as they are within hearing. 
Provoking fellows; they were to pull in with a 
song, and have forgotten it. ‘They mean to con- 
vince us they are not dumb, though, for all the 
grandmothers in conception could not raise such a 
* pow-wow’ as they create.” 

True to their intention, the prows of their boats 
had no sooner touched the strand, than mothers, 
wives and daughters, assailed the ears of sons, 
husbands and fathers, with unmeasured upbraid- 
ings for their prolonged stay. 

‘* Mother of saints,” said one of the crew, ‘‘ but 
the women are run mad, too, I verily believe.” 

‘‘ Thanks to Heaven we are not, and no thanks 
to you,”? was the response; ‘‘ for any of you are 
enough to drive a woman mad. And say, what 
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means it, after this delay, that you have not brought 
fish enough to grace the marriage table? Have 
you mistaken the day by neglect of church and 
absence of calendar, that you would make us keep 
a Lenten fast when we would have a feast? Out 
upon you for a set of drones !”? 

‘** Peace, babblers! Is it not enough that we 
should toil for hours for nothing, but that upon our 
return we should be greeted with welcome like 
this? I*faith, Carlotte should be here now to take 
a lesson, and Pedro also, that he may learn what 
to expect,”’ replied an old fisherman. 

‘*{ suppose that you will try to persuade us 
that there is no fish in the bay ?”” 

‘*No; rather would we tell you that the bay 
was full an hour ago; but dread of the clack of 
fishers’ wives, or—the saints preserve us—Satan 
himself, has driven them to sea. Man and boy, 
in storm and calm, summer and winter, forty years 
have [ known this bay, and never till this morning 
did I see what the veriest youngster among us 
could not fail to observe. The minnows used to 
skimming along shore, which we depend upon for 
bait, we have seen this morning in deep water, 
putting for sea, and swimming unmolested and 
unnoticed by the side of those who prey upon 
them daily. I tell thee all the fish were changed 
in nature, all mingled together as they swam, from 
the whale to the smallest, and all alike leaving the 
bay. Not one would bite, and it would have been 
folly to throw a cast of net to have the meshes 
broken by a fish we could not hold, when we know 
that for every broken web mended by your hands 
we are bestowed a rating.”’ 

In the meantime, while the conversation had 
been carried on, the boats had been drawn on 
shore, and with the aid of their affectionate though 
scolding wives, their lines and nets were conveyed 
to their separate cots. ‘The holiday garb had been 
in readiness to be donned for hours, the scanty 
meal was soon over, and assisted by wife or daugh- 
ter, the rude-clad fishermen of the morning now 
emerged ‘‘a caballero,”” and in a body bent their 
steps to the cot of Carlotte’s father, who, from his 
age and experience, was still chosen leader, and, 
by courtesy, dubbed ‘‘ Padrone.”? A boat, be- 
decked from ‘‘stem to stern”? with ribands and 
flowers, and adorned with miniature flags and 
streamers, fully equipped with oars, and which 
carried their patron saint, was placed on the 
shoulders of the youngest of the party. In ad- 
vance was a band of rude music, and behind the 
boat the fishermen were drawn up in procession. 
The line of march was so planned that it passed 
before their own dwellings, and as one girl re- 
marked so all felt, that they would look their 
prettiest. The young men moved on, greeted by 
smiles and cheers from the women; aud while the 
music of their voices imparted strength to the 
steps of the aged and dignity to the young and 
aspiring, their hands loaded the boat and covered 
the bearers with wreaths and rosettes. 

As they wended their way to the church, the 
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same manifestations of approval were attendant 
upon their steps that accompanied their starting ; 
the same kind smile from fair ‘‘ brunettes”? cheered 
their path, and hundreds of roguish black eyes 
sparkled with delight and commendation. Merry 
was the peal now rang upon the church bells, 
gladsome was the sound of the music, and the very 
cottage walls seemed to rejoice in feeling as well 
as appearance. One aspect seemed imparted to 
man, to nature, and to art. Smiling and happy 
looked the groups where’er they met the eye; and 
that man might not be alone in cheerfulness, hill- 
side and town, ever beautiful, now appeared more 
so. As they approached the church, their pastor 
stood in the porch to receive them with a blessing 
as they drew near. The music was hushed, all 
levity of deportment passed from their counte- 
nances, and in unison they raised their voices in a 
hymn to the Virgin, which ceased not till they 
stood upon the threshold of the church. The 
sound of the organ and the guarded footfall were 
followed by the awe-inspiring rites of the Catholic 
church. The fairy barque, emblematic of their 
earthly toil, with her sacred freight, alike emble- 
matic of their belief, had been bestowed in fitting 
position, while now its bearers, those who followed 
it, and the idle drawn hither by curiosity, bent the 
knee and bowed the head in God’s worship. 

The ceremony was over and they stood without, 
and though mirth and glee were not depicted in 
their faces, yet a calmer and holier joy was por- 
trayed in each feature. Faith, hope and charity 
reigned in each breast—faith in the power of their 
patron, hopes of her intercession, while their hearts 
warmed in love and charity as they regarded each 
other. The co-labourers in toil and brothers in 
worship felt the strength of the ties which bound 
them together. A similarity of feeling pervaded 
each mind, and as yet, as if in dread of dispelling 
that happiness imparted by devotion, no one ven- 
tured a remark, and they stood in silent regard of 
each other and the things about them. 

‘* A murrain upon the dogs !”’ at length growled 
one. 

‘* For shame, man,” another retorted ; ‘‘at time 
like this to wish ill to any thing. You have 
growled all day. In faith, I think had you been 
more guarded in your remarks this morning we 
had not come to land so empty-handed. One 
might suppose that thou hadst vented thy ill feel- 
ings by thy maledictions bestowed upon the fish, 
without wishing ill to the brute creation.” 

‘*Do you see nothing unnatural, then, in yon 
curs as weil as in the fish? Look yonder in the 
market-place and tell me, did you ever see so 
silent a gathering? Why, man, another time half- 
a-dozen dogs with their yelping would drive one 
crazy. Yet now there are scores, and not a growl 
or a single bark—from the currish turnspit to the 
quarrelsome dog of the Englishman, all alike seem 
cowed. The Holy Virgin forbid! but ill-luck will 
surely befall the ‘ Padrone’ or Pedro.” 

‘‘Hush; keep thy forebodings to thyself; and 
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though I, in truth, envy him Carlotte as well as 
others, thanks to the holy church [ can say what 
I could not yesterday—may Heaven’s choicest 
blessings fall alike on father, daughter and Pedro.” 

‘Amen! But, see, they come. God send my 
forebodings may prove the idle dreams of an old 
man, for who would wish to see the fair face of 
any in that innocent and happy throng o’ercast by 
sorrow or her heart blighted ?” 

Neither could any one have surveyed the pro- 
cession of maidens now approaching the church 
without feeling with the old man. Carlotte came 
foremost with a graceful walk and modest air, 
supported on either side by the bridesmaids. She 
was a lovely brunette, and as the eye caught each 
beauty, from her youth the looker-on felt, as he 
regarded her, that no one beauty was fully deve- 
loped, but was rather but the promising bud. 
Chamelion-like, her complexion varied; now the 
ruddy tint of the rose dyed neck and cheek as 
the stolen glance from her melting black eye told 
her of the gaze of the many; and again, in the 
absence of all colour, you would pray she might 
be sustained, as she bade fair to fall overcome by 
her emotions. ‘The father gazed on his daughter 
as she drew near, and his manly face bore the 
impress of deep feeling as he regarded her he was 
soon to commit to another’s care and affection, 
while the silent, unbidden tear, coursed down his 
swarthy cheek. She was the sole remaining object 
he had known to love through his widowhood, 
the only one who from childhood until now had 
existed as a mark for his lavish kindness, who 
had been his solace in dreary hours, joyous com- 
panion in mirthful moments, prudent and watchful 
nurse in time of illness—all in all, an affectionate 
and dutiful child. She was, as it were, to become 
a stranger in her father’s house, though never in 
a father’s heart. The old man freely wept; 
gloomy forebodings arose in his mind. Would 
she, in assuming a new station and duties, forget 
the father? Could love for a husband erase or 
destroy the ties which bound her to him? And 
he asked himself, if such a change were wrought, 
where, when age made him a dotard, should he 
lean for support, where look for kind regard ? 

Carried away by this train of thought, he seemed 
to stand alone, childless, friendless and unregarded 
in his old age, save as one who cumbered the earth 
with a useless and protracted existence ; and his 
convulsive sobs shook his stalwart frame. 

With the daughter, feelings alike tense with 
fear and grief arose in her mind as she regarded 
her situation now and the vast change about to 
take place in it. Would, or could husband love 
as deeply, manifest the same watchful regard, ad- 
vise as kindly and be as ever ready to aid as had 
her father been? Would that father, whose affec- 
tion she had rejoiced in, remain the same fond 
father ?—or, as he renounced his guardianship and 
consigned her to another’s care, would not the 
absence of such duties weaken the tie of affection ? 
Labouring under feverish excitement, she hurried 
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forward ; and as she raised her tearful eye, it met 
the weeping gaze of him for whom until this mo- 
ment she had never known the extent of her affec- 
tion. She sprang into the extended arms of her 
father, who, with nervous grasp, held her to his 
heart. Wrapt in their feelings of self, the presence 
of others was forgotten, and father and child wept 
in unison. 

‘* Oh, father,’? sobbed the girl, ‘‘ tell me—Car- 
lotte shall mot lose the place in thy heart’s affec- 
tion, which till now she never knew the value of?” 

‘* God bless thee, dearest; thou hast made me 
happy in moments of sorrow. I dreaded—oh, the 
thought was horrible!—I dreaded that with thy 
affections placed upon a husband, thou wouldst 
forget a father’s love. But, no; | feel an assurance 
as strong as if from Heaven, that a fond daughter 
thou hast always been, fond wife thou wilt be, and, 
if mortal can be both, my Carlotte will be. What, 
ho, Pedro; step forward, man, if thou regardest 
thy claim a straw—or must I beg of thee to take 
my daughter off my hands ?”’ 

In an instant he was at the father’s feet. 

** Nay, kneel nottome. ‘Tell me if feeling sure 
of the wife thou playest the craven for a dower ?”’ 

‘** Yes, you are right in your suspicions; neither 
will I rise until my boon is granted. Bestow on 
me but a moiety of the affection thou hast for her 
whom I hold dearest, and though | cannot promise 
thee in return as warm a reyard as | feel for her, 
yet father never knew a more affectionate and du- 
tiful son than I will be to thee.” 

‘*T marvel not, Carlotte, that he won thee, for 
he has won thy father by a single speech !”? 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Tue church was built of stone, of but one story, 
with a tiled roof, and, although small, was suffi- 
ciently large for its purposes. Independent of the 
fishers’ families, it was now thronged, for the 
beauty and virtue of the bride were known and 
appreciated by all. ‘lhe parties stood before the 
altar; their friends closed immediately around 
them, hemming them in from the cold world, 
drawn hither by curiosity, and there was not a 
heart in the inner circle, as it regarded the day, 
the occasion, the bride elect, her father and their 
own relatives, that did not feel a pride for himself, 
the profession, and the worthy ‘* Padrone” of the 
fishers’ craft. 

The responses had been made, the marriage was 
concluded. A prayer had been offered, a blessing 
asked, and sobs alone broke the silence which 
pervaded the assembly within, while without arose 
a dread howl of agony which sent a shudder 
through all. Startling and anxious looks of inquiry 


were exchanged. 

‘*Remember all of ye these warnings, for you 
have all laughed at my remarks this day,” said an 
‘The strange conduct of the fish 


old fisherman. 
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this morning, the no less striking change in the 
very nature of the brutes since——. But see! 
Look out, and say if the congregating of the fea- 
thered race, as they now darken the air, means 
nothing? Kite and pigeon, side by side, seeking 
each other’s company—the talons of the one are 
bloodless and the weaker forgets its destroyer! No 
direct flight do they know, but hover round and 
about in circuitous motion. Who will sneer now ?”? 

Fearful was the sound that now silenced the 
speaker, as if beast and bird in common cause had 
united in one agonizing protracted cry! Awe- 
struck, like groups of statuary, all within the 
church stood rooted to the spot, spell-bound by 
fear! Where should they flee for safety—where 
look for protection if not within the walls of the 
sanctuary? While silent prayers arose from the 
heart of each, the organist essayed to dispel the 
heavy gloom by an appeal to his instrument. The 
choristers mechanically lifted their voices. 

It was a supplication to the throne of grace’ for 
mercy, and it seemed as if angels, inspired by the 
theme, united with them, so musical and heaven- 
like became the chant. ‘The imparted solace was 
so deeply felt, that though the final response had 
died away even to the last echo, no one stirred 
or breathed aloud i fear of desecration of an hour 
so sacred and a prayer so devout. ‘Their over- 
wrought feelings had rendered their senses pain- 
fuily acute; and as a low, rushing sound, as of 
many whispers, stole through the air, scarcely 
breaking the reigning silence, ’twas to their ima- 
ginations the rustling of angels’ wings as they 
hovered over them. 

The floor of the church upon which they knelt 
swayed to and fro! 

Simultaneously they sprang to their feet horror- 
struck and appalled. A murmuring groan, as if 
from the inmost recesses of the earth, was awfully 
distinct. Quicker than thought itself, their forms 
were thrown prostrate. As the thunder follows 
the lightning, so followed this shock the crash of 
falling tower. 

All was still. Again they stood erect; they 
lived ; they saw each other; their senses were un- 
impaired. Was this a terrific dream ? 

No; a shapeless pile of rubbish marked the 
spot where stood the tower. ‘The fallen pillar, 
the rent fretwork, the cracked masonry on every 
hand, told of the dread reality, as well as the un- 
limited power of the EARTHQUAKE. The church 
of a moment since had become a tottering ruin. 
Loud cries now filled the air; man joined in the 
dread outcry, and amid startling howls and piercing 
shrieks from the brute creation, rose on every side 
the cry, ‘‘ God have mercy on us !”? 

From holy church and house of Belial, from 
counting- house and billiard-room, from palace and 
from cot, rushed the occupants, while the tho- 
roughfares seemed alive with the flitting semblances 
of humanity, so swift was their flight impelled by 
fear. Rending and casting aside their vestments, 
they ran shouting, ‘‘ God have mercy upon us!” 
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Men changed not in feeling, but self predomi- 
nated with most to the neglect of all else. Not so 
the muther; accompanying her flight was found 
the child—showing the depths of woman’s love 
alive even in death. All sped for the open field 
or the cross-crowned hill. 

Carlotte had fainted in her husband’s arms, and 
the priest remained kneeling at the altar. With 
the exception of these the church had become de- 
serted, the father having been fairly borne away 
by the retreating throng. Judge, then, not too 
severely for this desertion, but reflect life and 
death urged them on—they fled under the instinct 
of seli-preservation. Gaining the open air and 
hurriedly crossing themselves, they joined the ge- 
neral flight and outcry. 

The peculiar situation of the town saved the 
inhabitants. Built, as we have stated, on a narrow 
strip of land, but a short space was traversed ere 
they gained the hill-side remote from the danger 
caused by falling buildings, and as if Heaven, 
pleased with man’s feelings of devotion evinced 
this morning, had answered their prayers. Few 
lives were lost throughout the vast scene of de- 
struction, which left not an edifice where stood a 
town. ‘The first severe shock was a providential 
warning, as it urged all to flight, so that upon the 
second and after-repeated shocks, when the gaping 
earth swallowed as the convulsions threw down 
the buildings, man was remote from the scene. 

Exhausted alike physically and mentally, in re- 
cumbent and prostrate attitudes, with disheveled 
hair and rent habiliments, shrieking in their agony 
of fear, lay the bridal party of the morning—all 
except the bride and groom—their vain decorations 
contrasting strongly with their shredded clothing. 
They dared not look where had reigned their 
fondest hopes. Crash followed crash as shock 
followed shock. At length, save a slight vibra- 
tion as though earth trembled herself at the issue, 
nature assumed her quiet. The rays of the sun 
borrowed a dim, sickly hue, for the dust which 
filled the air robbed it of its brightness, while over 
the site of the town the veil hung so thick that 
the spot was shut out entirely from the vision. 
The scattered inhabitants huddled together at the 
base of the cross, which had lost its upright posi- 
tion, and lowly-moaned and sob-broken prayers 
went up. Now the absence of their spiritual 
father and adviser became felt, and no one dared 
hazard utterance of the opinion aloud, which all 
entertained, that he was lost. Pedro and his 
blooming bride were now also missed. They had 
been missed before by the one—the father. ‘T'he 
Padrone now sat, his eye fixed on vacancy. A few 
moments had wrought the change from manhood 
to imbecility. 

Before a breeze that had sprung up, the volumes 
of dust that had buried the town now disappeared, 
and sorrowful, indeed, was the picture revealed. 
So complete had been the work of destruction, that 
amid the mass of ruins the identity of some of the 
streets were lost, and scarce a familiar object re- 
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mained to mark any one location. The before 
beautiful bay presented an appearance unprece- 
dented to the eye of man. Its waters had ebbed 
and left bare a vast extent of surface that had never 
before known the absence of the sea, while farther 
down, on the left hand, where had existed a ro- 
mantic cove, a pigmy mountain reared its head. 

From summit to base were rent the hills, dis- 
closing vast apertures from which sulphureous 
smoke was emitted. 

Seaward, as far as the eye could discern, was 
seen a vast body of water rolling in. Unbroken, 
like a liquid mountain, nearer it came; and now 
it had reached the outer shores of the bay, break- 
ing with the roar of a cataract along the coast, 
while the mass which had met with no check 
rolled on up the harbour, swept over the island, 
drowning and carrying away the herd of cattle 
which till now had remained in safety, and reach- 
ing the head of the bay broke over and deluged 
the ruins of ‘T'alacuhuano. Ere the waters could 
retreat there followed a second and a third wave, 
and then the bosom of the ocean resumed its for- 
mer tranquillity, and the rapid flow quietly sub- 
sided. As it broke over the town, every thing 
buoyant not too deeply buried rose to the surface ; 
the wood work of the buildings, household furni- 
ture and merchandize were borne on the retreating 
flood, 

- * * . 7 *. * * 

We left the priest and the newly-wedded pair 
in the church, the former lost in devotion, and the 
husband equally lost as he strove to reanimate the 
senseless form of his beloved wife, When awaken- 
ed to a consciousness of their situation, flight had 
become impracticable. ‘The tottering walls were 
again forcibly shaken. Now they gave way, and 
though living, the three were entombed amid the 
falling ruins, yet miraculously preserved. As I 
before stated, the church was ef one story, and its 
masonry being more solid than the other buildings, 
it was better able to withstand the shocks, so its 
destruction was more gradual. Instead of falling 
en masse, the walls crumbled, as it were; and 
while one side of the building fell, prior to the 
other, it carried the roof with it, which was of 
light construction, being of wood. ‘The three per- 
sons, though so deeply buried in the ruins that they 
could not extricate themselves, were sheltered by 
the wood work. 

In this situation, they were forced to remain, 
and in addition to the horror of their own condi- 
tion were their fears entertained fur the safety of 
others. Upon the inundation of the sea, the fallen 
timbers which confined them became detached 
from the weights which cumbered them and arose 
to the surface, buoying up and preserving the nearly 
drowned captives. ‘The force of the second and 
third sea gave an impetus to the floating wreck to 
which they owed their existence, and they were 
borne toward the hill-side. As yet their struggles 
were unnoticed, although they were so near that 
they could distinguish their friends on shore ; and 
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now was felt the force of the retreating waters as 
they were receding from the land. 

There remained but one course. Pedro, se- 
curing the form of his wife to his person, relin- 
quished his hold of the wreck and swam for the 
shore. His calling had taught him to be a swim- 
mer, practice had made hinn perfect, and the ef- 
forts he now used, and the coolness and energy 
which he evinced, seemed to be more than human. 
He was seen—a loud shout proclaimed it; he re- 
doubled his effurts, and success crowned his de- 
sperate exertions. Safe himself and Carlotte pre- 
served, he could but point out the priest, and sank 
exhausted in the arms of his friends. Shouting 
to their pastor in cheering tone, they ran along the 
hill-side to a projecting point near which the cur- 
rent bade fair to drive him. They had judged 
aright—the ruins here swept near the shore. A 
hardy youth waited the favourable moment, 
plunged into the flood, and bore out the venerable 
man in safety. 

Happy—thrice happy was this reunion, which 
restored the child to the fatherless, the wife to the 
husband, and the pastor to the flock. Sad and 
fearful as were the changes which had occurred 
since morning, the fishers’? group remained un- 
changed—for among them not a life was lost, and 
the day that was commenced with joyous celebra- 
tion ended with thankful adoration. Well and ably 
did the priest discourse to them this evening, and 
never was there a more attentive auditory, or one 
which joined more devoutly in holy worship. The 
occurrence of a day had awakened religious feel- 
ings which a lifetime could not erase. 





It was in the month of March, 1&35, that Tala- 
cuhuano was destroyed by at earthquake. ‘lhe 
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writer of this sketch was an eye-witness of its 
horrors, and the foregoing details are as near to 
the truth as memory unaided by notes or record 
can recall. He has since again visited the spot. 
The hand of man had reared a town anew; and 
would that we could say that the lesson so fearfully 
taught its former inhabitants was more faithfully 
kept in view by those who people it now. But, 
no; every moral degradation and debasing vice that 
exist in large and time venerated cities, here, in a 
small community, with an existence dated from 
yesterday, are presented in daguerreotype—every 
ill feature that mars civilization. 

ln justice to the fishermen, Father Andreas, who 
remains in full vigour, scruples not in asserting 
‘*that they with their families comprise the most 
religious and moral portion of his flock.’? Their 
cots are rebuilt, and the beach presents the same 
lively scene as in former days. ‘The married life 
of Carlotte, commenced under such unfavourable 
auspices and with such dreadful scenes, has been 
one of thrift and happiness. ‘The worthy ‘ Pa- 
drone’? would now, indeed, feel without a prop 
were he to lose his son-in-law—not that he loves 
his daughter less, but the young man that won his 
heart by a single speech holds it yet. He has no 
opportunity to feel lonely ;—there is another Car- 
lotte who takes greater liberties than ever dared 
the Carlotte of our acquaintance to assume, while 
a jealous-pated boy clamours loudly for his share 
of grandpa’s attention. 

Never have the fishers held a festival since the 
wedding of the ‘‘ Padrone’s’ daughter, without 
appealing in their prayers to Providence for his 
blessing and repeating their thanks for his merciful 
preservation. 
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A DRAMATIC 


BY HENRY F. 


[Scene.—A Parlour. 


Elton. My best loved Marian! my life and joy! 

The sunny brightness of thy spirit sheds 

On all around thee, cheering radiance. 

But most, oh most, thy virtues are the pride, 

The charm, the hope, the brightness of thy home. 
Marian. Home! *tis a blessed name! and they who 

rove, 

Scornful or careless of its gentle bonds, 

Nor gather round them those, linked soul to soul 

By Nature's fondest ties, whose priceless love 

And holy truthfulness make up a Home— 

And make a heaven of home,—and more, far more— 

Enfold the spirit in a sweet content, 

Repining all, with tender influence, 

That it may hope a better home in Heaven,— 

But dream they’re happy! O, mine own dear Home! 
Elton. Art thou, indeed, so happy in thy home? 
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Elton and Marian tn conversation.]} 


Marian. Indeed, indeed! There’s not one pulse within 
me 
That doth not beat with richest happiness! 
Some, dearest, from the meta! of their bliss, 
By so much more as *tis of virgin pureness, 
Do coin, through alchemy of childish doubt, 
Base counterfeits of wo; the very height 
Of gladness doth inwork alloy of fear, 
That ‘tis excess too exquisite to last! 
I am not so—my husband, I thank Heaven, 
With swelling heart, that it hath made me thus— 
And while I guard that heart from sin ’gainst Heaven, 
With smiling trust commit me to its care, 
And greet the uncertain future! 
Elton. While our thought 
Is on this blissful theme, dear Marian, 
*Tis fit occasion to reveal a plot 
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That I, e’en I, have fashioned ’gainst thy peace, 

To ruffle its calm waters. 
Marian. (Smiling.) 2 
Elton. Yes—I! , 

My father’s truest friend, thou knowest, love, 

Now guides the helm of State. He oft hath praised, 

I thought in idle compliment, my judgment, 

And given me promise that, should power be his, ; 

I should remembered be. I am remembered! ) 

This morn have come dispatches to my hand, ; 

With courteous offer of a post abroad ; 

Mine, if I wiil to have it. 

Marian. (Anzviously.) And thou dost? 

Elton lown it hath a glittering vision reared 
Of fame and honour. Doth it pain thee so! 
Then Pil not leave thee for it! ? 

Marian. Nay, dear Elton, ; 
My grief were bat poor warrant for resol ve,— ? 
Let’s calmly think of it. What's to be gained 
If thou sayst “ yes” to this? 

Elton. 

Emolument—a station in men’s eyes, 
That may the threshold prove, by wary care, 
To loftier state hereafter! 

Marian. Thou hast named 
Emolument. Oh, hast thou not enough? 
Enough to mate enjoyment with desire, 

And fill the liberal hand of charity ? 

Elton. 

Marian. 
Believe me, Elton, he doth curse himself, 

Who, being blessed with competence, to fill 
The measure up of duty to his kind, 

Wins all appliances of comfort, taste, 

And al! desires that have their growth in virtue— 
Yet, in a foolish longing. covets more ; 

For riches, doing this, have done their all! 
Excess doth bring distraction to the mind, 
And steals from, doth not add to, happiness; 
While it may compass ruin for the soul! 
Tis like a structure that doth lift itself 

In fair proportions, pleasant to the sight: 


Thou! 


Distinction—fame— 


°T's true. 
Then were not more a bane to thee ? 


If now the unwary builder, in his pride, 
Jealous to pile it higher up to heaven, 
Pillar on pillar rears, and stone on stone— 
Unsightly *tis in rude deformity, 
And, last, by its own greatness overthrown— 
Down falling to its base, it spreads o’er earth 
A cumbering ruin! 
Elton. 
Marian. 
For such occasion. 
Distinction, fame, a station in me n’s eyes,— 


True! 
Then thou’lt not go 
What didst name beside ? 


Canst win no more than these? 
Elton. 
Marian 

than nothing! 

Distinction, fame! Oh, they are phantom boons 

That lure to ruin! They will steal from thee 

All quiet, home-born pleasures, that alone 

Diffuse a sweet content. They'll wake in thee 

Restless ambition, that will curse thy life— 

True honour make thee yield— its shadow grasp— 

And stake thine all upon the fickle breath 

Of the ineconstant crowd—use not thy sense 

By counsel of thy conscience, but thy deeds 

Gauge by a halting policy! Ay, teach 

To comprom'se with Heaven, to serve thy state 

By peril of thy soul! And all for what? 

By one false step, headlong to fal! at last; 

And move, an outcast ‘mid the careless crowd, 


Wouldst thou have more? 
Yes, more, far more!—for these are worse 
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That but an hour before did bow them down 

In groveling rev’rence at thy carriage wheels, 
And rend the air with shouting at thy name! 

To whom thou hast surrendered peace for earth,— 
It may be—hope of Heaven! 


Elton. Thou’rt eloquent, 
Dear Marian! 
Marian. I can be eloquent 


For thee, my husband. Do not think of these! 
Ask thyself only, Doth thy country’s good 
Demand thy service—good that sure transcends 
The good that thanks thee for achievement now? 
If so, my Elton, Pll not shed a tear 
To part from thee—but aid thee to be gone, 
And smile farewell! But if not so, I pray thee, 
Let these poor arguments, that love has taught, 
Avail to keep thee from’t! 
Elton. I will not go! 
No—not the lustre of a crown shall win me 
To leave thy side, thou dearer to my heart 
Than wealth and fame and all! 
Marian. Now Heaven be thanked! 
I gan to fear that I too soon had boasted. 
(The nurse brings in their child.) 
Ah, could a crown itself—though I, dear Elton, 
Were nothing to thee—win thee to forsake 
This precious bud, when ‘tis our holy charge— 
Charge, grateful as "tis holy, to watch o’er it, 
Till :t shall bloom in beauty? 
Elton. (To the child.) Darling one! 
If in thy womanhood thou hast the half 
Ov all thy mother’s virtue, beauty, truth, 
Thou’lt shine a paragon! 
Marian. Oh, limit not 
Her worth to poor companionship with me! 
Pray, rather, that abundance may be hers 
Of all the good I lack—alas! ‘tis much!— 
And of the good I have, that hers may be 
Possession thrice told o’er! Her womanhood! 
’Tis when I think of that I feel how great, 
How solemn, ’tis to own a parent's care, 
A parent's duty! It is ours to guide 
The precious soul within this little frame 
To its eternal home! If she be fair, 
And move the cynosure of charmed eyes, 
It w.ll be ours to guard from vanity, 
And teach how fairer far all beauty is 
That hath companionship with inner grace— 
The beauty of the soul: how worthless else, 
If Nature stint her gifts, and unadorned 
The casket be, ours ‘twill be to impart 
So rich a lustre to the jewel in’t, 
That for its sake no ha!ting thought will pause 
At the poor case that holds it. Oh, in thought 
Of glorious occupation like to this, 
Be it our sole endeavour to achieve it, 
To the content of conscience. Al! our hope 
For fame and honour, that our child may be 
So paramount in goodness, that the thought 
Shall backward turn to them whose anxious care 
Did help to make her so, and we be thought of 
When we are in our graves! 
Elton. 


And bless the precious toil! 


Heaven, aid resolve, 


Marian. This be our aim! 
Content be circled by the bound of Home, 
That when the stranger views our Paradise, 
He may confess, ere he do part from us, 

How near to Eden is a happy Home, 
Where Virtue shines, the pole-star of desire, 
And love knits soul to soul! 
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CHAPTER I. 









AMES BROWN, the hero of 
¥< this sketch, had just returned 
‘from Philadelphia, where he 
had been attending a course of 
lectures, to the home of his na- 
tivity, New England. James 
was an only child, the pride of 
his widowed mother, and the most popu- 
lar young man in the neighbourhood. In 
‘stating that he was popular, it is by no 
means meant that he had no enemies, as 
his predilections for politics, at that time 
a mania throughout the union, necessarily 
made him many bitter opponents. But he had 
returned to the village in time to deliver an oration 
on the Fourth of July, and the patriotism he 
evinced and eloquence he displayed won the 
smiles of every lass present on the occasion, and 
this was a popularity of the most enviable descrip- 
tion in his estimation. But the one whose smiles 
the student was most delighted with was Jane 
Dinmore, a beautiful and amiable girl, the daugh- 
ter of a member of congress, and sent to the vil- 
lage from a distant part of the state to be educated 
under the supervision of a highly celebrated lady. 
The passion of the lovers was reciprocal and of 
the purest cast, and the mother of our hero antici- 
pated with joy their happy union when her son 
should have accomplished his studies. She had 
never seen the father of the lovely girl, who was 
a distinguished man, but doubted not that he would 
willingly assent to the nuptials of his daughter with 
a young man of unblemished reputation and fair 
prospects of success in his profession. Of this she 
was the more assured in consequence of that ho- 
nourable member having risen by his own talents 
and industry to his present eminence, and was 
now a conspicuous leader of the party whose tenets 
her son espoused with all the ardour of youth and 
earnest zeal. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue vacation was now expired, and James was 
taking leave of his doting mother and the beautiful 
Jane, who happened to be present that morning. 
One more session in the classic city was to crown 
his studies with the diploma which he had been 
assured by the professors would reward his assidu- 
ous labours. 


IN A NAME. 


BEAUCHAMP JONES. 


The mother’s smiles beamed a just maternal pride, 
the hopes and affections of the maiden sparkled in 
her mild blue eye, and the youth entertained a 
conviction that all his brightest aspirations would 
be realized. 

But when our hero was leaving the threshold 
with the loftiest thoughts flitting in his mind, the 
printer’s devil of the village paper placed the morn- 
ing number in his hand, saying—‘‘ Master sent 
you this to read on the way.” 

‘*Give him my thanks,” replied James, glanc- 
ing over the columns and wondering at the editor’s 
civility, inasmuch as they differed so bitterly on 
political subjects. 

‘* Stop!” exclaimed James, his eyes suddenly 
starting nearly out of their sockets, and his hands 
convulsively grasping the crumpled sheet whilst 
he gazed at a certain paragraph. ‘‘ Never mind,” 
he continued, rushing past the little imp, who was 
chuckling at the effect, and directing his steps to- 
wards the printing-office. 

The paragraph ran thus—‘‘ A young man named 
Brown, a student of the University, and 
supposed to be a native of the north, we are in- 
formed, has basely slandered several confiding 
young ladies, at different boarding-houses, whilst 
attending the lectures in this city. Our brethren 
of the press will please blazon his villanous name 
throughout the Union.”»—Pail. Tablet. 

The paper to which it was credited had escaped 
James’s notice until he found himself at the door 
of the editor’s office, with a cudgel grasped in his 
hand, intent on giving vent to his indignation in the 
summary crushing of his traducer’s bones. But 
when he perceived his error, he turned, without 
even accosting that functionary, and hastened to 
the presence of his mother and Jane, whom he 
found in tears, the same imp having kindly furnish- 
ed them likewise with a copy of the paper. 

**Tt cannot be me, mother, who is meant in 
that article ; it must be some one else of the same 
name,’’ said James. 

**T will not believe that you have done this, my 
son,” replied his mother. ‘* But do you remember 
if any of your class bore the same name ?”’ 

James gasped, as he replied—‘‘ I do remember 
distinctly that there were none !”? 

‘*But you are not guilty, James?’’ exclaimed 
Jane. 

‘‘As heaven is above, and as I hope to go 
thither, I am not!” replied the youth. 

But a livid paleness now overspread his face, 
and he sat down on the sofa beside his mother, his 


It was a happy moment for that trio. ; hand clasping his forehead, and the most intense 
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emotions agonizing his breast. He recollected an 
occurrence which convinced him it was truly him- 
self alluded to by the writer. A portion of his 
fellow students, himself included, once incurred 
the displeasure of the reporter of the ‘‘ Tablet,” 
and shortly afier, that personage chancing to accost 
our hero in an insulting manner, had met with a 
merited chastisement. It now flashed upon the 
mind of James that this was but a contrivance of 
the penny-a-liner to enjoy his revenge. 

** Mother—Jane—believe not this calumny; it 
is the mere invention of an enemy. I shall return 
free from the suspicion of guilt, or never will I 
return!’? Saying this, James abruptly departed 
and hastened towards the city. 

Our hero’s mortification was overwhelming on 
finding the odious paragraph copied into every 
paper he chanced to see at the stopping-places on 
the road. When he arrived in the city, he pro- 
cured a certificate of his innocence from his land- 
lady and waited on the editor of the ‘* Tablet.” 
That gentleman merely surmised that a mistake 
had been made in the institution to which the 
guilty one belonged, but he was unwilling to 
make any correction until his reporter, who was 
then in New Orleans, should return to the city. 
Poor James hurried back to his lodgings dis- 
pirited, and throwing himself on his couch, endea- 
voured to reflect on the course it would be proper 
to pursue. But his rage and disgust set reason 
almost at defiance. One moment he concluded to 
suffer the affair to pass into oblivion unnoticed and 
entertain no feelings for the author but silent scorn ; 
the next he meditated an action at law, and then, 
as he anticipated ‘‘the law’s delay,” the news- 
paper squibs, and his inevitable notoriety, he 
clenched a dagger with the resolution of taking 
vengeance into his own hands the moment he 
should encounter the slanderer. 

Haggard and pale, he strolled to the Exchange 
the next morning, and glancing over the papers, 
discovered no less than fifty different ‘‘ Browns” 
in various articles and reports, and all guilty of 
some base act or connected with some degrading 
transaction. He groaned aloud as he thought of 
his ill-fated name, and departed through the most 
unfrequented streets towards his lodgings. Sill, 
familiar faces were met on the way, which seemed 
to be averted, and he imagined he detected a scorn- 
ful or gibing expression in the glances of others. 
Exquisitely sensitive in his feelings, the unfortu- 
nate youth could think of no means to remove the 
stigma which he fancied was firmly (however un- 
justly) fixed upon him. ‘There was no mercy to 
be expected from his powerful foe. He locked 
himself up in his chamber and would be seen 
by no one. His young friends called, but were 
refused an interview. Even the solicitations of his 
tutors, who had investigated his case and ascertain- 
ed his innocence beyond a doubt, were unavailing, 
and his seclusion continued unbruken. Finally he 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Seven years had elapsed and nothing had been 
heard of our hero. His mother grew pale and 
emaciated, and seemed to be a living and voluntary 
tenant of a grave of impenetrable seclusion. Jane 
brooded pensively over her early and only love, 
and was gradually receding from a world which 
promised now no consolation. In the conversations 
with her distressed and affectionate parents, she 
often alluded to Mrs. Brown in terms of much 
kindness, and expressed a desire to see her once 
more. Mr. Dinmore conducted his child to the 
scene of her school days. When Jane and Mrs. 
Brown met, in silent fervour they long remained 
locked in each other’s embrace. That sad scene 
cannot be portrayed with the pen. ‘The parties 
protested that they would never again be separated, 
and their sorrows seemed to be in a measure re- 
lieved by their companionship. Mr. Dinmore 
prevailed on them both to accompany him to the 
seat of government, and promised when the session 
was over to institute an inquiry, and strive by 
every means to discover the abode of our hero, 
were he still living. Both Jane and Mrs. Brown 
now became gradually more cheerful, and when 
they reached the metropolis, much of their gloom 
was dispelled. 


CHAPTER LAST. 


Tue session had been long, but was now draw- 
ing to a close. The summer months had not yet 
crisped the foliage, and the verdant grounds around 
the capital were thronged every evening by the 
gay, who displayed their richest attire and most 
enchanting smiles to their admirers; the aged 
reclined under the trees, their dark green leaves 
at regular distances illuminated by glitiering lamps, 
and there enjoyed the present with indescribable 
delight, reflecting on the past with honest pride, 
and glorying in the prospects of the future; and 
the stricken ones, who quaffed the cup of sorrow, 
were there, too, and arm in arm threaded the 
serpentine walks decorated with flowers, in silence, 
their pangs temporarily soothed by the lulling in- 
fluence of the fairy scene. 

It was early eve, and the stars just beginning to 
twinkle brightly in the blue vault above, when 
Mr. Dinmore, Jane and her aged companion, were 
seated in one of those bowers near the capitol, so 
thickly intertwined with the honeysuckle. They 
had been conversing with a degree of interest on 
the importance of a subject then pending in the 
house, the merits of which were to be discussed 
that night, when, the clock striking, Mr. Dinmore 
rose aud conducted the ladies towards the magnifi- 
cent structure. Crowds were around them, and the 
hum of many voices was heard approaching from 
every avenue. 

‘** My dear colonel, I am glad to see you suf- 
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ficiently recovered to be at your post to-night,” 
exclaimed Mr. Dinmore, as he passed a tall, pale 
gentleman, who was leaning on the arm of a friend 
and slowly ascending the eastern steps leading into 
the rotundo. ; 

‘* Who was that?” inquired Jane, slightly press- 
ing her father’s arm, after they had advanced a few 
paces. 

‘*That is the celebrated orator of the south, 
Colonel Oscar; he has been very ill, and this is 
his first appearance in the house this session. By 
the way, I forgot to mention that he is to accom- 
pany us on our return. He has relations in our 
state, a temporary residence with whom I have 
persuaded him will be likely to benefit his constitu- 
tion, so much debilitated in a warm climate.” 

Jane made no reply, and the party entered the 
lighted hall, the member occupying his seat and 
the ladies stationed in the gallery. 

Mr. Dinmore spoke with ability and effect that 
night. When he resumed his seat, Colonel Oscar 
rose, and every eye was riveted on his pallid but 
animated features. As he proceeded, every tone 
was caught by his enraptured auditory. An in- 
tense silence prevailed during the pauses of the 
speaker. He became gradually more excited and 
eloquent as he progressed, and his final remarks 
surpassed in power and sublimity any effort that 
had been witnessed on that floor for years. When 
he ceased, he still continued erect, his hand aloft 
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and his eyes fixed upon some object above. The 
breathless stillness was then interrupted by a wild 
skriek from the gallery, and amidst the general 
tumult a fainting female was borne out into the 
rotundo. Colonel Oscar rushed forth, followed by 
Mr. Dinmore. 

‘* Who did they say it was?’ exclaimed Oscar. 

‘* My daughter!” replied Mr. Dinmore. 

‘‘Jane! And the other?” 

‘* Mrs. Brown,’’ answered Mr. Dinmore, hurry- 
ing through the crowd. 

‘‘ Forgive me!’ cried Oscar, kneeling beside 
the ladies when they had retired into one of the 
vestibules on the returning consciousness of Jane. 

‘*Who art thou?” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, her 
voice interrupted by the palpitations of her heart. 

‘Tuy son!?? he cried, clasping his mother and 
Jane alternately in his arms. ‘‘ Oh, forgive me!”’ 
he continued; ‘‘ 1 have done wrong to distress you 
so much, but I had made a desperate resolution, 
and called upon Heaven to register it above! 
Now my hopes are realized; I have triumphed 
over every opposition that malice could invent, and 
we shall never be separated again. I forgive my 
enemies. I once cursed the name which enabled 
them to assail me without cause or provocation ; 
but it is now redeemed from ignominious aspersion, 
and I shall ever consider the once odious cognomen 
of James Brown as the cause of all my success.”’ 





MARY A 
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Tue Summer morn was soft and still, 
In sunny Palestine, 

And Mary, at her cottage door, 
Beneath the sheltering vine, 

The flaxen thread spun busily, 
To weave the garment white— 

And at her feet the young child played, 
With face so calmly bright. 


His little robe was filled with flowers— 
Those lilies wondrous fair, 

Which grew o'er all the hills and fields 
Luxuriantly there: 

He watched his mother’s busy hands, 
Then looked upon his flowers— 

Then upward, where the sky, so blue, 
Its radiant beauty showers. 


Then to his mother mild he said, 
“The robes my lilies wear 

Are not like those you spin for me 
With so much toil and care: 

The warm sky end the beaming sun 
But look upon the earth, 

And all the flowers in garments bright 
Come springing into birth.” 
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“The Father good,” the mother said, 
“The lilies robes hath given,”— 

And then she paused and turned her eyes 
Unto the still, deep heaven: 

“ And he hath clothed our hearts also, 
With garments brighter far,— 

With robes of Love, more fair to see 
Than morning’s silvery star 


“We neither toil nor spin for these, 
But, like the trusting flowers, 

Only in faith look up to Him, 
And these bright gifts are ours.” 

Then Jesus bended down his head, 
And eat all silently, 

While visions through his purest heart 
Were swiftly gliding by. 


He spake no word—but in his eye 
There beamed the holiest light,— 

His mother saw, and then she knew 
That ever fair and bright 

The garments which her dear child wore 
Would more and more become, 

Like to the heaven which beamed on him 
His own forever home. 








INCIDENTS OF A CRUISE. 


BY MRS. JULIET H. 





HERE was a loving group 
\\ in Mrs. Lee’s humble par- 
'\ lour, loving and sad. The 

mother’s face bore the 

trace of recent tears, and 

the lip, now quivering, 

now compressed, testified 
“ to the struggle with which 
she maintained her com- 
posure in the presence of her children. Willie, 
the eldest, a lad of fifteen, pressed close to her 
side as though dreading the parting which was at 
hand, while on his knee he held his little sister, 
whose prattle was hushed by the pervading sad- 
ness. Long and silently they sat, while the shades 
of twilight deepened around them, and still the 
mother mused upon her boy, who, on the morrow, 
was to enter upon the great world and mingle with 
its tumults. His innocence, his inexperience, would 
expose him to a thousand snares, his situation (on 
board a man-of- war) to a thousand dangers; at the 
end of three years would he return to her the same 
confiding, affectionate, noble- hearted child, or 
would he bear the stain upon his spirit which too 
often follows familiarity with the world and iis 
vices ;—nay, would he return to her at all? He 
who had been reared upon her bosom was now to 
be cast thence, and with him the years of anxiety, 
privation and toil so patiently endured for his sake. 
Would God protect the child of many prayers and 
grant that the widow’s effurts should not be vain? 

The silence grew oppressive to the little one, 
and drooping her head upon her brother’s bosom, 
she sobbed bitterly. 

‘*Why, Annie, little Annie,” he said, ‘‘ you 
must not weep; brother Willie will come back 
apain ;*’ and with tales of the sea-shells and bright 
birds to be brought from afar, the child was com- 
forted and amused. 

‘** Willie,” interposed Mrs. Lee, half playfully, 
half sadly, ‘‘do you remember the son who in- 
quired of his mother at parting what gifi he should 
bring her from other lands ?”’ 

** Yes, mamma; and she replied, ‘ Bring me 
back yoursell.’ ”’ 

*- It is the first wish which would arise in a 
mother’s heart,’’ resumed Mrs. Lee, ‘‘ and | would 
make the same request of you. Come back to me, 
my boy, with the pure heart and unsullied honour 
with which you leave me; and, oh. cling to and 
cherish the principles I have implanted as you 
would your own life ;—they are your anchor ; and 
in all temptation think of my parting injunction 
and implore the blessing of your God.” 
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In converse such as this, the evening passed ra- 
pidly away; the morning dawned, the parting kiss 
and blessing were bestowed. and Willie Lee left 
the roof which had sheltered his boyhood to battle 
with the world. 

The appearance of our little hero was any thing 
but heroic; his soft blue eyes, delicate complexion 
and extreme youth, indicated an efleminacy which 
was confirmed by his manner. Owing to the loss 
of his father at an eariy age, he was left entirely 
to the training of a mother whose limited means 
would not permit her to send him from her for the 
parposes of education. The cultivation which had 
been bestowed upon her in better days, enabled 
her in a measure to supply the deficiency, but 
constant intercourse with his mother encouraged 
the natural delicacy of his character and rendered 
him timid and shrinking with strangers. 

Neither Mrs. Lee nor her son would have chosen 
the sea as the scene of his future action, but an 
unmarried uncle, the guardian of the boy, selected 
it for the purpose of developing a more manly 
character than could possibly be cultivated, he 
thought, with the mother by his side and the en- 
dearments of social life around him. 

Willie Lee had many hardships to contend with 
in his new mode of life. The restrictions of his 
vessel were frequently contrasted with the tender 
indulgences of home ; and often, after the duties 
of the day, would he lie down with a sore heart 
and aching head, to dream, perchance, of the re- 
alization of his fond wishes. But youth is buoyant, 
and after the refreshment of sleep, he would rise 
to his accustomed duties with a cheerful, willing 
spirit. He soon became a favourite in the ship, 
for there is an affinity of the strong for the weak. 
There was a tender yearning for affection in the 
gentle boy which appealed to the sturdy hearts 
aruund him, and the atmosphere of love in which 
he lived seemed to them like breathings from their 
own homes. 

Two years of absence had expired, and now the 
boy’s heart bounded at the prospect of returning 
to the home he loved. How gaily his duties were 
performed, and how gladly he received the com- 
mendations of his superiors. Every thing was 
bright to a heart so happy. ‘‘ The kindly smiling 
sky,’’ the eloquent stars, beaming on land as well 
as sea; the very sea itself grew clear as the time 
for leaving it approached. ‘I‘he collection of shells 
for Annie was complete, and curiosities of other 
lands were treasured for mamma; dearer yet, the 
testimonies of his good behaviour had been won 
to rejoice her heart. 
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“Will, you lazy hulk, come help me coil this 
rope,”? cried one of the older lads to our hero. 

This rude request, which savoured of a com- 
mand, was good-humouredly acceded to by the 
youth, who, however, remarked—‘‘ No more lazy 
than yourself, Master 'l'om. You had better take 
back your ugly names.” 

‘*I eat my words for no one, much less for a 
star-gazing baby,’’ was the careless response. 

‘Then do your work yourself,” said Willie, 
coolly walking off. 

The petty tyrant sprang after him and endea- 
voured to drag him back, but was stoutly resisted. 
After a short struggle, the weaker boy was hurled 
reeling among the ropes. Raising himself in a 
moment, he advanced, with a flushed face, and 
aimed a blow at the aggressor, who stood prepared 
to defend himself. At this juncture the captain 
appeared, much to the confusion of the combatants, 
and ordered a dozen lashes to be administered to 
each on the following morning. 

Poor Willie! Although he well might shrink 
from the dreadiul infliction, the thought of the dis- 
grace was uppermost in his mind. Slowly and 
heavily the hours wore away to the distracted boy. 
He felt like one condemned to die—nay, to his 
sensitive mind the thought was worse than death— 
*twas degradation; and humble though his lot and 
life had been, he had a proud, high spirit, which 
would not suffer him calmly to cantemplate his 
shame. All night he lay haunted by anticipations 
of the dreadful morrow, and when the first dawn 
of morning broke upon him, he shuddered and 
buried his face in his hammock. Just then he 
heard his name pronounced in a whisper, and 
raising his poor aching head, found it to proceed 
from his antagonist of the night before. 

‘* We’re in a fix,”’ pithily remarked Tom. 

Willie shook his head despondingly. 

‘*Tt’s my fault, too,’? continued he, ‘‘ for I had 
no business to order you about.” ° 

** Oh, I don’t care for that now,’”? sobbed Wil- 
lie. ‘‘But what will mother think——” He could 
not finish the sentence. 

‘Come, now, Will; you are no coward, as I 
found out yesterday. I feel as bad as you do about 
it; not that I mind the hurting, but I don’t like 
the notion of being whipped like a dog. Ill die 
first.°? 

** Why, how will you help it?” inquired Willie. 

‘*Throw myself overboard,” said the young 
sailor, boldly; ‘‘ and it’s the best thing you can 
do, too, if you’ve a mind to get out of the cat’s 
claws.”’ 

Willie heard the soft murmur of the waters 
without, and they seemed to woo him. How 
grateful to his fevered brow would be the cool 
waves’ laving. The thought of peaceful rest be- 


neath the bright waters contrasted with the night 
of horrors he had spent, and for a moment he was 
tempted; but better thoughts arose, and with a 
prayer for forgiveness and protection, he shut the 
dark suggestion from his mind. 
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The decks were cleared, the offenders brought 
forward, and the men assembled, when the daring 
Tom broke through their midst, and before they 
could guess his intention, plunged into the sea. 
The boat was lowered, but so great was his horror 
of the punishment which awaited his recapture, 
that he seemed determined to spend the last 
strength of his life in eluding it. He was a good 
swimmer, and made his way from the ship as fast 
as he could—but whither? No port was near. 
Around were the boundless waters, moaning their 
ceaseless dirge ; above, the mocking blue, with its 
calm smile; beneath, the grave’s cold portals, and 
there was his only refuge from the inflexible pur- 
His strength was failing; they were gain- 
ing upon him, and with a last effort he plunged 
down, down, down, to seek the asylum below. 
The sailors were panic-struck at his desperation, 
but presently he rose to the surface near the boat 
and was secured insensible. 

‘* My men,” said the captain, on their return to 
the ship, ‘‘ the discipline of the vessel must not be 
destroyed by the foolhardiness of a reckless boy. 
Take him below, and we will warm his jacket 
to-morrow.”? 

‘lhe morrow came, and with it the hateful pre- 
parations. ‘Tom was brought torward, pale and 
weak, but undaunted. ‘There was a demonish 
glare in his eye, telling of a galled and revengeful 
spirit. He received his strokes without a sound, 
and retired with a look of invincible hatred distort- 
ing his hitherto jovial face. In that hour an evil 
seed was sown, which, with its noxious growth, 
overshadowed his whole destiny. 

Willie had hoped to the last that something, he 
hardly cared what, might transpire to deliver him 
from the doom he dreaded. Now he was brought 
forward to endure the infliction, and anxiety had 
wrought the work of disease upon his countenance. 
His back was bared, the lash was raised, and fell 
again harmless by the side of the rugged sailor 
who held it. <A tear glistened upon his cheek, 
which he hastily wiped away with his sleeve, and 
addressed the commanding officer with, ‘‘ I can’t, 
captain.” 

‘*Do your duty,”’ was the stern reply. 

‘* Ted as ’lieve lick my father as that helpless 
child,?? muttered the man. 

‘* Obey orders, sir, or prepare to receive a dozen 
yourself,’? said the captain, firmly. 

The sailor silently dropped the scourge upon the 
deck and retreated to the side of the vessel. Ano- 
ther, less feeling than himself, was appointed in 
his place, and this time the lash hissed through 
the air and was buried in the quivering flesh of 
the victim. Upward it flashed again, when, 
‘* Hold!” cried the captain, advancing. ‘* What 
is this??? He pointed to a dark pool of blood upon 
the deck, and they raised the boy. From nose 
and mouth there gushed a sanguinary stream, and 
with its flow was passing the proud spirit from its 
degraded tenement. He had burst a blood-vessel. 

Where was the mother in that hour of bitter- 


suers. 
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ness and death? Singing serenely, about her 
household occupations, the songs his boyhood 
loved, picturing to herself her darling’s glad re- 
turn, and pausing from her toil to count upon her 
fingers the weeks which must intervene. Could 
she have seen her boy, who had never deserved 
or received a blow while under the maternal roof, 
trembling beneath the uplifted scourge, her heart 
must have burst within her bosom. 

Why are such things as these countenanced by 
the government of which we boast? Why do the 
enlightened and high-minded men who yearly meet 
im our national councils, suffer such a barbarous 
relic of heathenism to stain our statute book? Are 
there no other means by which discipline may be 
maintained among our seamen and soldiers, that 
there is such a constant recourse to corporeal pun- 
ishment? Can it be possible that the men who 
are the bulwarks of our nation, who battle like 
tigers in the maintenance of their country’s rights, 
whose lives are ever ready to be offered up in de- 
fence of that country’s liberties, whose names, 
perchance, are destined to go down to after times, 
linked with heroic deeds, such as the poet sings 
of and the nation honours—can it be possible that 
men like these must bow their sturdy spirits to 
the tyranny of the very institutions they defend, 
and submit to the degradation of a punishment 
such as humanity would not inflict upon the beasts 
which perish ? 

Poor Willie was consigned to the waters, but 
the memory of his innocent life and cruel death 
was at work in the minds of the men. A gloomy 
discontent was perceptible, and they went about 
their duties with none of their usual cheerfulness. 
In this natural regret for the death of the favourite, 
Captain Sands fancied he saw disrespect for him- 
self, and, fretted by the belief, he grew stern and 
unreasonable. This the men resented as far as 
they dared, and were punished for their temerity, 
until gradually the memory of Willie’s wrongs 
was lost in a sense of their own. In this state of 
affairs there needed but one daring spirit to urge 
them to dreadful action, and that spirit was found 
in the person of Tom, who, with a heart brimful 
of bitterness, and a wily tongue, was at every 
man’s elbow, distilling into their wounds a portion 
of his own venom. Formerly he had been an 
active, jovial fellow, whose rude eloquence and 
tireless energy would have rendered him a valu- 
able man, but the evil impulse he had received 
made him as dangerous as he might have been 
useful. 

At this period the ship neared the line, and the 
men were looking forward to the frolic of cross- 
ing as a charming break in the monotony of the 
voyage. ‘I'om’s ready humour distinguished him 
as a proper ‘‘ Neptune”’ for the occasion; and I 
venture to affirm, in spite of the bull, that some of 
that same ‘‘ready humour” was already ‘‘cut 
and dry” for use. Unfortunately, for some reason, 
the captain refused to them their customary amuse- 
ment, and in the unhealthy state of feeling already 
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described, it needed but this drop to cause the 
overflow. The time which was to have been de- 
voted to merriment was appointed for the enacting 
of a fearful tragedy, and Tom was, indeed, the 
ruler of the hour, not as the representative of thé 
sea-king, but the leader of a band of mutineers. 

Captain Sands was a prisoner in his own vessel 
and while conning over the dangers of his situa- 
tion, one of his captors approached. It was the 
man who had refused to inflict punishment upon 
Willie. 

** How now, Jack,’ quoth the cap‘ain, or rather 
captive; ‘* you’ve turned against your commander, 
have you?” 

‘* Yes, master, for his own good.” 

‘*Great good it is likely to do me,” gloomily 
responded the officer. ‘* What’s all this for?” 

‘‘ The men say you licked ’em too much, and I 
exo] cnn 9? 

** You what ?” 

‘‘T think so, too. You see, men are men, and 
they like to be treated like men.” 

** And when they disobey orders ?”’ 

‘Cut short their grog, put them on bread and 
water. make ’em live at the masthead forever, or 
cut off their right arms, if you’ve a mind to, rather 
than give them a taste of the cat. You see, sir, 
you would not like it yourself, would you 2” 

The thought made the captain quiver. ‘* What, 
Jack, they are not going to——” 

The sailor nodded his head, and added emphati- 
cally—‘* Lick you to death.” 

**But, Jack, good Heavens! you cannot per- 
mit this?” 

‘‘New captain says so;—orders must be 
obeyed.” 

Captain Sands was a brave man, and had made 
up his mind to die as a brave man should; but 
this was considerably worse than he had antici- 
pated, and for a moment his courage forsook him. 

® You feel bad,” remarked Jack, rubbing his 
shoulders as he spoke; ‘‘and maybe you'll feel 
worse, but not if I can help it.” 

Here was a gleam of hope, and the unfortunate 
officer eagerly inquired the extent of Jack’s pow- 
ers. He discovered that the man was first lieu- 
tenant, but not at all elated with his promotion. 
He justified it, however, by shrewdly urging that 
it was better to be an officer than a prisoner—an 
argument, the truth of which was very forcibly 
felt by Captain Sands. Jack further stated, that 
guns of rejoicing had been fired, and grog drank 
so freely that the mutineers were all intoxicated. 
While they were reveling, he had discovered a 
sail which seemed to be making toward them, at- 
tracted no doubt by the guns. He calculated that 
the ships would not meet before nightfall, and had 
conceived the plan of escaping from evil company 
to the stranger vessel, and carrying the captain 
with him. This plan was very happily executed, 
and the fvgitive officer was pleased to find himself 
on board an American ship under the command of 
an old friend, It is scarcely necessary to add that 
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the intoxicated mutineers were captured by their 
countrymen, and on their arrival in America were 
punished as their crime deserved. Neither need 
we mention that Captain Sands, in remembrance 





—— 





of the feelings with which he anticipated being 
‘licked to death,”? never used the ‘‘cat” as a 
preserver of discipline again. 





THE AIMS OF LIFE. 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO TWO YOUNG FRIENDS. 


BY THE HON. ELLIS LEWIS. 


Wuart is Weattu? 
A barque full freighted with the ills of life: 
Possession and pursuit alike afflict. 
Whe hath it not burthens his precious years 
With schemes by day and visions through the night 
Of means to grasp the phantom—dearly bought! 
And he that hath it bears a world of care 
To save it from decay and wiles of man, 
From claims in chancery and from suits at law, 
From falls of stocks, and frauds, and sad defaults 
Of those whose agency he needs must trust— 
Each anxious to secure the splendid curse 
That blights the peace of all its votaries. 
Barings or Rothchilds, Astors or Girards, 
Their golden millions and laborious lives 
Are paid as cheaply as the slave is paid, 
With food and raiment, and, when dead, a grave! 
Then this posthumous evil superadd— 
That spendthrift heirs and reckless devisees 
May scatter their broad earnings to the winds, 
And nought be left to witness such men lived 
And toiled and died, but what the world calls Fame. 


And what is Fame? 
*Tis the vibration of the viol’s string; 
*Tis but the echo from the distant hill— 
The bare reverberation of a sound; 
The shadow, not the substance, of men’s deeds 
The deeds once over, and the substance gone, 
The echo ceases and the shadow flies 
As things that have been and are now no more. 
If Weattu and Fame alike deny repose, 
And fail a life’s long struggle to repay, 
What is there else for restless man’s pursuit’? 
An inexperienced and confiding youth, 
In the warm flush of his fresh feelings, cries, 
That Frrenpsuip’s balm the culture well rewards, 
And gives a lasting solace to the mind. 


And what is Frrenpsurp ” 
"Tis to be cradled in the tall tree’s top 
In Summer’s sunshine, while o’erhanging boughs 
Rear high their shadowy bowers; and rustling leaves, 
Like many thousand slaves, fan the soft air, 
And bring it fresh and fragrant to our lips. 
But when the Winter’s snows and storms approach, 
The zephyrs leave us to the whirlwind’s rage ; 
The sycophantic leaves withdraw their care; 
The branches yield no longer their support, 
But break beneath us in our hour of need :— 
Thus human faith, when most we want its stay ! 
What is there, then, in this rade world of ours 
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On which our best affections can rely? 

Some gentle inaiden, with her bright, black eyes 
Dancing with joy amid the crimson tide 

That gathers in her face as first she owns 

The deep emotions of her trusting heart, 

Looks archly up and sofily answers Love! 


And what is Love? 
Tis the bright sun of Spring’s delightful morn, 
Sending his radiance to the dew-drops round 
As freely as he lights the orbs of heaven, 
And sweetly touching all the things of earth 
With rainbow hues; but, when the evening comes, 
The spangled dew-drops are exhaled and gone ;— 
The sun descends into his dusky grave, 
And all the brightness of the glittering scene, 
Tint after tint, has faded from our view, 
While nought is left to stay the gathering gloom 
But dim reflections, from the western sky, 
Of glories passed away,— the memories 
Of early loves estranged, or cold in death! 


Then what shall bring us solace and repose? 
What cheer the wearied soul in the dark hour 
Of sad extremity? When all is gone— 
When earthly hopes are fled, and every cord 
Is broken that was fondly twined by Love— 
When Wealth and Fame and Friendskip prove unreal, 
RE.IGION only can true good supply 


And what’s Rexicion? 
Tis not the fiery zeal that to the stake 
Condemns a brother for opinion’s sake ; 
Tis not self-righteous dogmas dealt around 
By each sectarian bigot, who forgets, 
In mystic speculation, Christian love, 
The rights of justice and of charity: 
But ’tis to fix our hopes on things to come— 
To offer the heart’s incense up to God, 
Yielding it in an all-confiding faith : 
To love our neighbours as we love ourselves, 
And bless them with the charities of life. 
Unlike the crescent of the Mussulman, 
Which curves to suit men’s passions, filling Heaven 
With the vile lusts of Earth, the Cross of Christ 
“Holds out its lines of rectitude, and pleads, 
Through blood and suffering, with fallen man, 
To crucify the evil thoughts which keep 
The soul unfit for the abodes of bliss ; 
Teaching, in silent eloquence, to all, 
“ Homage to God, and deeds of love to Man.” 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


BY MRS. H. SEELY TOTTEN. 


Carntuacena, S. A., Dec. 20th. 
SIGNAL, waving from the 
ina tower of the cathedral, warns 
me of the approach of an 
American vessel, and reminds 
me of an unfulfilled promise 
to give you from time to time 
some glimpses at life in this 
sunny land; but at what point in the com- 
pass of novelties to begin, I scarcely know, 
so strange is all around me. Without ac- 
cident or incident worthy of note, was our 
voyage from New York to Santa Martha, 

{ where we arrived November 26th, after a 
passage of just seventeen days and a half. When 
I tell you that we had our quantum of sea-sickness, 
days of dullness, nights of rolling and pitching, 
with now and then the minuetting of dishes and 
the pirouetting of passengers, I have given you the 
sum total of our ‘‘ life on the ocean wave”— if I 
except, indeed, the pleasure we derived from a 
distant and rather indistinct view of Porto Rico, 
the little isle of Zacheo, in shape and colour closely 
resembling a huge piece of sponge, our passage 
between the Mona and Monita islands, and our 
approach by moonlight to the snow-capped moun- 
tains on this coast. We saw no waves ‘‘ mountain 
high,”? no monsters of the vasty deep, and though 
we sat and strained our eyes day after day, in 
hopes of seeing the ‘‘dolphin bare his back of 
gold,” or a shark, mayhap, display his fins, still 
we saw nothing save some ‘‘pompouses,” (as 
Master Gilbert called them,) and a few other 
equally common and uninteresting specimens of 
the scaly tribe. One evening we witnessed a total 
eclipse of the moon, which lasted over two hours 
and a half; and on another occasion the dull rou- 
tine was broken by the appearance of a lunar 
rainbow, perfect and beautiful, and of which we 
could readily distinguish each separate colour. 
No every day occurrences these, certainly. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the 26th, the 
announcement that the Sierra Nevada was in sight 
created a general movement in the cabin. ‘The 
berths, the table, the floor, the trunks, the chairs, 
(all of which had had a “double debt to pay” 
throughout our voyage,) were quickly forsaken, 
and in a little time all were on deck and gazing 
eagerly upon the sublime scene. At first the 
moon gave but a sickly light, and we saw before 
us nought but a stupendous mass of matter, sombre 
in hee and undefinable in shape, while far, far up, 
hung, as it were, & silvery cloud, which moved 
not nor changed as our vessel glided onward and 
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we grew nearer and nearer. Ere long, however, 
the mist was gone, and the moon, shining forth in 
all her brilliancy, revealed the snowy summit, 
sparkling and glistening like a jeweled diadem, 
while the nearer hills, deep in shadow, with 
the ocean breaking wildly against their base and 
sides, unmolested by strand or other barrier, and 
the white spray dashing against them, presented a 
spectacle sublimely grand, and which was felt but 
cannot be described. Nor with the approach of 
day was the effect less picturesque. As the sun 
rose from behind one of the more distant hills, the 
snow was thrown in shade, and it was only here 
and there that on some rugged point we could see 
a spot, dazzlingly white, contrasting most beauti- 
fully with the various greens of the trees, the sub- 
dued tints of the mass of snow, the browns of the 
uncovered rocks and the deep colour of the water. 
But I shall lose myself among the clouds (of which 
not a few hung on the mountain sides) if I go on 
describing, and will forget to tell you that the 
Sierra Nevada, by actual admeasurement, is over 
sixteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and from where we saw it was distant more than 
thirty miles. ‘‘ What are thy mightiest works, 
oh, man, compared with these ?” 

A fresh breeze wafting us along beautifully, we 
had every prospect of a speedy entrance into the 
harbour, and in anticipation of spending the day 
on shore, we retired to the cabin to dress. But 
such a scene as was there! ‘Trunks were un- 
packing in the narrow space between the table and 
our coniracted state-rooms, chairs and settees sur- 
mounted the table, immense sea-chests were being 
dived into by unlucky wights who had put their 
best coat in their inmost recesses, looking- glasses 
were propped up by books, boxes, &c., while 
before them stood gentlemen shaving, some wash- 
ed, others brushed their boots, not a few cleaned 
the dust from off their Sunday suits, and of the 
twenty-two passengers who were on board, not 
one seemed to be unoccupied. And then how well 
we looked. The cast-ofls that had been rooted 
out for the voyage were again supplanted, the 
nearly soleless boots and almost crownless hats 
were thrown aside, beards that had been regular 
pets were disturbed and destroyed, and hair enough 
was on that day shorn from the faces and heads of 
some of our party to have amply stuffed a modern 
pillow. 

Dressing over, and breakfast, too, we found 
ourselves becalmed off Santa Martha, in view of 
an Indian village, with a pretty church of novel 
architecture, houses lewly and thatched, and in 














the back-ground a grove of palms. Perched on 
the top of a bleak and barren rock was More 
Castle, and around and about us on every side 
were high mountains covered with cactuses over 
fifteen feet high, prickly pears, and the trees and 
shrubs peculiar to this climate. Peeping from 
over the top of one of the smaller hills was the 
spire of the cathedral of Santa Martha, and the 
mast of a vessel from which floated proudly the 
stars and the stripes of our own America. About 
noon we entered the harbour, and nothing could 
be more beautiful than the appearance of the town, 
with its back-ground of mountains, over six thou- 
sand feet high, (which forms a complete semi- 
circle about it,) the clear water of the little bay in 
front, (at the entrance of which stands the rock I 
have before mentioned,) the bright foliage of the 
trees, and the clear white and red of the tile- 
roofed buildings. The gray and ivy-grown walls 
of a ruined church added much to the picture, 
while the battery, the barrack, the bare-footed 
soldiery, (with his white and red uniform, ) groups 
of donkeys and goats, together with the pelican on 
the water side, were to us objects of interest, and 
told of a strange land. 

We were fortunate in being at Santa Martha 
during a religious festival in honour of the Virgin 
Mother, and attended nightly to witness a grand 
display of fireworks, which, after services in the 
church, were exhibited in front of it to a motley 
assemblage of noisy boys, boisterous men, long- 
robed padres, half-naked negroes, quite naked 
children, well-dressed ladies, the dignitaries of the 
land, and the oddly equipped soldier. We had 
stars, temples, ships and pyramids, and on Sunday 
night an enormous bull was drawn about the 
square, vomiting forth fire and uttering noises 
loud as the thunders of the Vatican. LEarlier on 
this evening, as we walked through the streets, 
we saw in all directions groups of persons, both 
male and female, from rosy youth to silvery-headed 
age, sitting before their doors, at tables or benches, 
upon which were cards, dice, and fancifully check- 
ered and figured boards, used for gambling, and 
over which they leaned with looks intent and 
anxious brows. ‘The fireworks over, we retired 
to the square in front of the barrack to see the 
lower classes join in one of their country dances— 
the military band always favouring them on Thurs- 
day and Sunday evenings with music for that pur- 
pose. The movement was that of a slow waltz, 





graceful and gliding, the music monotonous and 
somewhat sad. Little children, negroes and in- 
dians, joined in the amusement, but the dance was 
by no means general. 

We visited the estate of Senor Mier, a gentle- 
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man of wealth and property, and were most po- 
litely received by him. The room in which the 
patriot Bolivar died was shown us, and there, over 
the spot where he breathed his last, is placed his 
bust, of Italian marble. We walked through 
groves of orange trees, enjoying the rich perfume 
of the blossom, saw the coffee tree and its fruit, 
the papaya, the mango, the bread-fruit, the tama- 
rind, the Indian-rubber tree, and various others 
whose names I have forgotten. Still further on 
we visited the Indian village of Mamatoca, where 
were houses formed of reeds and chincked with 
mud, palm-leaf roofs, mud floors and no windows, 
reminding me of the descriptions I have read of 
the villages of the natives on the coast of Africa. 
Having enjoyed a delightful ride througk the thick 
woods, admired the rich flowers with which each 
tree and bush seemed filled, listened to the war- 
bling of the birds, and seen many novel sights, 
we returned to Santa Martha to breakfast, the 
usual hour of which was ten o’clock. 

During our sojourn here, which was eight days, 
we saw what was to be seen—the cathedral and 
other churches, the ruins caused by tke earthquake 
of some few years since; clambered to the top of 
one of the hills, from which we had a charming 
view of this most picturesquely situated town; 
walked along the banks of the limpid manzanaris, 
where were groups of men and boys filling their 
barrels, for the supply of the inhabitants, with 
drinking water. Here were numerous washer- 
women at work in the stream, pounding the clothes 
between two stones, while on the bank were their 
infants, sleeping under the shade of the lime and 
other richly perfumed trees. 

Our home in Santa Martha was at the house of 
our consul, T. W. Robisson, Esq.; but he, alas! 
was but an occasional visitor there. Business 
transactions had brought him into debt, and at 
prison had been his place of abode for several 
months. All lamented, all deplored his fate; for 
he was esteemed by all and by all beloved. We 
saw him several times and liked him much. His 
release from government was daily expected. It 
came—but too late. Death had unfettered the 
prisoner, and the day before we left he was buried. 
A gloom hung over us as we slowly moved out of 
that beautiful harbour; and my associations with 
Santa Martha are melancholy, but not unpleasant. 
We had a tedious passage to this place (Cartha- 
gena), a renewal of sea-sickness, and were occu- 
pied three days in accomplishing what is usually 
performed in twenty-four hours. In my next, I 
shall tell you somewhat of this ancient and once 
important city. For the present, addios. 
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The zephyr’s breath is murm’ring near, 
To soothe my anxious sorrow ; 

And from its music still I borrow, 
A hope my heart to cheer. 

Let not the murm’ring zephyrs cease, 
Their voices bring me peace! 


The lily weeps—forsaken flower! 
And shares my bitter feeling ; 

It hangs its head, in vain concealing 
The grief of midnight’s hour! 

The sun the lily’s joy bestows,— 
But what shal! soothe my woes? 
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Here, where the forest opens to the sky, 

And the tall oaks stand in a circle round, 

As stood, of old, the Druids’ green-roofed halls, 

The fairies have been playing. On the grass, 

Left in their haste, when the pale morning star 

Looked through the boughs upon their lengthened revel, 
The wind-flower wears 
On her white brow a diamond coronal, 

And bows with regal grace before the wind; 

The wild rose, in its simple loveliness, 


Glitter their jeweled crowns. 


Has but a single ruby on its breast, 

While the tall lily, like a fair young bride, 
Looks all the brighter for her wreath of pearls. 
The fairy king, who ruled the blithesome feast, 
Making his throne upon a primrose top, 

Threw down his dazzling sceptre on the flower, 
Weighing its trembling leaves. 


But see! the sun 
Looks o’er the topmost boughs, and the warm rays 


Give brighter lustre to the vanishing drops, 
Exhaled in sparkles to the sky again, 

Yet not in vain has been their ministry, 
Though brief their visit to the forest flowers. 
A drop the lily kept within her cup, 

And hoarded till the perfume of her breath 
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Changed it to nectar, lured the wandering bee, 
Who sung his drowsy joy. Another pearl, 
Stole like a blessing, to the violet’s heart, 
That breathed all day the incense of its love, 
As a kind word, to one who bends with woe, 
May, like a charmed spell, cheer his after life, 
Forgotten never. 


Yet a higher power 
Hath this bright scene, than but to glad the eye 
With beauty ; for a lesson told, full told, 
Though rarely heeded, speaks it to the mind. 
We find in youth some dew-drops in our hearts— 
Love, Hope, Joy, Truth, and kind, confiding Faith, 
By the good hand of angels given; and glad 
With all the freshness of these feelings pure 
Is life’s fair morn; but manhood’s fiery noon 
Comes fiercely on, and drives those angél-gifts 
From proud, unbending hearts, till lingering eve, 
If ere they reach it, haply may restore them, 
W inning the worn heart back. 


Oh! bless’d are those 
Who keep the freshness of their morning hour, 
And spread a gladness round their humble path, 
That fades not with the coming-on of years. 
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Tr is a curious process to trace the associations of 
pleasure and discover the means that make us happy. 
Our best enjoyments are generally the effect of simple 
causes —a kind word, an approving smile, a friendly let- 
ter—trifling things in themselves, and, it would seem, 
easily accorded us, for they cost nothing; and yet how 
like magic these can operate on the heart and senses, 
making the pulse throb with delight and the whole earth 
! 


look like a land of sunshine and flowers 


There are few moments of more intense enjoyment 
than those occupied in breaking up a packet, which we 
feel assured, by the seal or superscription, comes from 
one we love. These written demonstrations of atfection 
seem to speak tangibly tothe soul Language from the 
lips may be hasty, incons derate or flatiering. but written 
expressions of attachment have a certain evidence of 
reflect on and, consequently, sincerity. Atleast, we be- 
lieve, with few exceptions, that sentiments expressed in 
private letters from friend to friend, have a power more 
persuasive than spoken language of awakening recollec- 
tions, and thus influencing the present feelings through 
the medium of past experienc 

How effectually a few lines from an early friend. ad- 
verting to scenes of our childhood, will bring the whole 


train of youthful reminiscences before us. We are there! 





The old elm tree, beneath whose shade was our castle, 
again spreads over us; the rock that was our temple, 
the stream which poured in music along our path, the 
hem all, 
enjoy them all, with the same healthful, unsophisticated 
red bucket 


ight of cold water 


bright flowers we could always find; we see 
relish that we used to sip, from the “ moss-coy 
that hung in the well,” the delicious dra 
on a hot summer's day. These are the feelings that hu- 
marize the heart and make us social beings, imparting 
the love of country to the patriot and the desire to make 





all men good and happy to the Christian 

The moral power of the press is often the theme of 
triumph and congratulation with those who would elevate 
mind to the supreme guidance of man’s destiny. The 
power of the press is truly immense, a broad and fer- 
tilizing river, rolling onward with ever-increasing im- 
petus, fertilizing wherever iis waters may reach. We 
bless its fullness and freshness, and its exhaustiess foun- 
tains; but we take little note of private and written 
correspondences, those quiet rills of affection from do- 


mestic springs, gliding calmly on in the deepest shades 





of retired life, making the wilderness blossom and 
rishing a few flowers even in the most secluded place or 


barren spot. Yet these quiet rills are to the Nile of pub- 
lic literature, and consequently sentiment, like the gentle 
droppings from the spring clouds, which prepare the earth 
to receive benefit from the abundant rains. The small 
showers will do good, though without a larger supply but 
a scanty harvest must be expected; yet were the ra‘n to 
pour only in torrents, the harvest would be deluged or 
uprooted, or perish in its own luxuriancy 

Those who have felt in their own hearts the effect of 
this intercourse by letters with dear and distant friends, 
or witnessed its influence on others, need not be told how 
strong a bond of sympathy it creates between the different 
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sections of our country. Leta single member of a New 


England family settle at the south or west, dow soon the 





state to which the wanderer has gone becomes fam liar 


How eagerly they con every 





to his friends at home. 
scrap of intelligence his letters impart, and how solicitous 
they feel for the prosperity of the place where he, sull 
the r own, has fixed his abode. 

Nor does the adventurer forget the dwelling of his 
of his child- 





fathers. True, he has another home, but the 
hood still lives in his heart. and a name, an allusion ora 
letter, instantly calls up a host of recollections that link 
the present with the past, his early hopes and joys with 
his maturer plans and prospects; he feels that his happi- 
ness is not centered in the spot of h-s local residence. but 
that his heart is drawn out in aspirations forthe prosperity 
of all that wide country over which lis affections range 
in their journey to his early home. 

We recollect once periorming the part of amanuensis 
for a good mother whose son resided in Kentucky. Be- 
fore her son left her, she knew little of geography except 


itsname. Her early education had been neglected, and 


she found no 





with a large family of children to bring uf 
leisure for study. Nor had this ignorance at all troubled 
her; the horizon that bounded her view had bounded her 
curiosity Sut the letters of her son combined with his 
absence to awaken an intense des're to know exactly 
the place where and the people with whom her dear child 
lived. These affectionate long ngs prompted her mind to 
active exertions, and she accordingly studied the geo- 
graphy and history of Kenwucky with unwearied zeal. 
She traced its roads and rivers on the map as minutely 
as would an engineer exploring the rout for a canal or 
railway, and she eagerly inquired of every person who 
could give her information about the people, till Kentucky 
and its inhabitants appeared to her as familiarly known 
as her own town and neighbours 

We shall never forget the enthus'asm she expressed 
for the patriotic and hospitable character of the Ken- 
tuckians, nor the emotions she manifested when assuring 
us, that though her son was rich, respected and happy at 
the west, he had never forgotten his dear New England. 
She showed us a letter in which he had named a particu- 
lar apple-tree—/is tree—in the orchard, and inquired if its 
apples were fair and good as they used to be; and she 
shed tears of pride and tenderness as she brought one ot 
the applesthat we might taste it and assure her son it was 
excellent 

These domestic associations are not of trifling import- 
ance; they expand the heart and elevate the feelings by 
connecting the pleasures of sense with those of affection, 


fectually and virtuously calling into ex- 


and thus most e 
ercise the powers of the mind for generous purposes 
rather than selfish enjoyments. 

It is this union of hearts and memories which must 
When feel- 


ings of kindly interest shall be cherished by all as sin- 


preserve and perpetuate our polit cal union. 
cerely as by that good New England mother and her 
Kentucky son, there will be no danger of discord between 
the states. The narrow spirit which sees a rival or 
enemy in every different section, will yield to the ties of 
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relationship or good feeling, binding individuals and fa- 
milies to cherish and extend the familiarity of intercourse 
which may now be maintained with every part of our 
common country. The new post-office law has happily 
removed the chief barrier from mental intercourse, as 
the power of steam has from the commercia! and social 
relations. We have no longer an excuse for being stran- 
gers, The puble regulations of the government are. as 
they ought to be, exclusively under the guidance and 
care of men, but women may do much to promote the 
general harmony of the country as well as the happiness 
and improvement of social life. Let ladies seduiously 
cultivate. through their private friendships and familiar 
correspondences, that interest in the weltare of families 
and persons which makes every state in the wide union 
hallowed as the birth-place or residence of those we love 
and honour, and nota star will ever disappear from our 
banner, though its broad folds should in time cover and 
protect the whole Continent, 
* * * * * * * * * * 

We have looked over and made a few selections from 
our drawer of unpublished articles. Here is a fragment 
from a long piece entitled “ Midnight.” The writer dates 
from Tennessee. 


* At such an hour. methinks departed saints 
Would love again to visit our poor earth. 
At such an hour, so sweetly still, methinks 
* Descending spirits have conversed with man 
And told the secrets of the worlds unknown.’ 
At such an hour, oh, thou Eternal King, 
Who Father of the fatherless art called, 
To thee I kneel; and with an humble tongue, 
Offer in taith an orphan’s youthful prayer.” 


And here are a few stanzas we think worth preserving. 
“LINES WRITTEN DURING A TEMPEST. 


“]T love to watch the fleecy cloud 
In massive fo\ds come rolling in, 
So dark, it seems a fining shroud 
To veil a world of woe and sin. 


“The winds are hushed, but swiftly come 
Those dark-robed messengers of storm ; 
Fach sultry breeze of summer's noon 
On their broad pinions tar is borne. 


“ Powerless alike the painter’s skill 
Or poet's fire these clouds to trace, 
When oausing in their might so still, 
Or sweeping on through pathiess space. 


“ But from that gloom a light is given, 

So clear, so br.e! its piercing ray, 

We teel it is ‘the fire from heaven,’ 
Forcing its swift, resisiess way. 


“°T is His pavil'on round us spread, 
Dark waters and thick-clouded sky, 
While on the rushing stormy wind, 
His mighty chariot speedeth by.” 


Had we room, we should have given the whole of the 
following article. Its wr.ter, the Rev. J. W. L., has true 
feel ng, and sympatauy with such sorrow mukes us wiser 
and beter. 


“MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


“Who, in looking back over the events of departed 
years, connot recur to some period in his own history in 
which he wus depr.ved of a kind friend or a dear rela- 
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tive by the resistless power of death—perhaps a fond 
father, an affectionate mother, or a beloved brother or 
sister, or, perhaps, one to whom he was connected by the 
almost indissoluble endearments of connubial affection, 
the partner of his life? Who cannot bring to mind that 
period when he followed the remains of such a one to 
the lonely habitation of the dead, when he stood over the 
‘house of silence,” and dropped a farewell tear in the 
dark vault below? Ah, who that has visited the secluded 
charnel-house and gazed upon the moss-covered tomb of 
a departed mother, has not bedewed the green sods with 
tears of deep regret? Thus it was with me. Ata 
very early period in life, I had the misfortune to be de- 
prived of that nearest and dearest of earthly friends— 





my mother 

“ After the lapse of about twelve years, being on a visit 
to the scene of my youthful rambles, I went to view that 
hallowed spot where the ashes of my mother repose, It 
All nature 
seemed to be robed in the garb of innocence, and to in- 
vite the contemplative mind to receive new pleasure 
from viewing her unrivaled beauties. The last glimmer- 


was a beautiful evening in the month of May 


ing rays of the sun were tinging the horizon with a bril- 
liant lustre; the soft breezes of evening passed gently 
over my head, while the subdued sound of the distant 
cataract fell melodiously upon my ear. 

“Slowly and sadly I wended my way along the un- 
beaten path which led to that little enclosure. Through 
the th ck foliage which surrounded that secluded spot, I 
could discern the little mounds of earth that cover the 
remains of my ancestors, and the wh.te slabs of marble 
upon which are inscribed their respective epitaphs, and 
in a few moments I stood over the grave of her from 
whose breast | first drew the nour.shment of life, and 
who, in my infanule hours, dandled me upon the lap of 
maternal affection and rocked me in the cradle of re- 
ligion. 

“ My feelings at that solemn moment may be imagined, 
but I cannot describe them. Never beijore did such sen- 
sations agitate my soul. ‘The tear of filial sorrow stole 
down my cheeks as [ read the inscription on her tomb- 
sione. The evenis of by-gone days flashed across my 
memory. I though: of the scenes of innocence and joy. 
I thought of the hours of tender childhood, when the fos- 
tering arm of that mother wus often thrown around me, 
wh.le she endeavoured to instil into my intant mind those 
pious pruciples and feelings which have cheered and 
comlorted me in the darkest hours of advers ty, which 
have ra sed my drooping spirits when pressed down by 
the cares aud anxieties of life, which have buoyed up 
my littl bark while tossed upon the dark and stormy sea 
of ume, and which have soothed and consoled me when 
misortuue, sorrow or d.sappoiniment has overtaken me. 

“1 thought, too, of that solemn hour when she called 
me to her bedside, just before her immortal! spir.t, disen- 
cumbered of its earthly tenement. had taken its fl ght to 
the realms of erdiess bliss, and placing her trembling 
hand upon my hea‘, gave me her last, her parting bless- 
ing. IT thought of tha: period, that mournful period when, 
with pensive siep and stream ng eyes, I followed her re- 
mains to the “house uppointed for all liv ng” when I saw 
her breathless form deposited in its silent receptacie, there 
to repose in the long. lone, dreamless slumber of the 
grave. Though | was but a child at that time, so deep 
and lastng were those solemn impressions, that the 
chang ng scenes of twelve long years had not obliterated 
them trom my mind.” 


Notice To Corresroxpexts.— We have accepted —“ A 
Bir nday Song,” “Sonnet,” “Sing not of other Lands to 
me,” “ Boudvir Melodies,” “The LEroken l’romise,” “Le 
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Jour de Mort,” “The Husband to his Wife,” and “A 
Dream of a Happier Time.” 

We have no room for the following articles —“ Twilight 
Thoughts,” “To my Soul,” “The Eolian Harp,” “The 
** Morning of Life,” “My heart—my heart, oh, ask it not,” 
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Among the new volumes of Messrs. Wiley & Putnam's 
“ Library of Choice Reading,” (sold by Mr. J. W. Moore, 
138 Chestnut street.) are “The French in Algiers,” * Table 
Talk— Opinions on Books, Men and Things,” by William 
Hazlitt, “Ancient Morals,” by Lady Duff Gordon, “Tales 
from the Gesta Romanorum,” a very celebrated work, and 
“Headlong Hall and Night Mare Abbey.” a very original 
and amusing work. The style of printing, paper, &c., of 
this series of works is generally approved; and the works 
are of that solid and useful character which will give 
them a permanent place in the family and the school 
library. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have collected and published 
“Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” one of the most succes3- 
ful pieces of satirical wit which England has furnished 
since the publication of Mrs. Ramsbottom’s Letters. They 
have also published the “Dossay Portraits,” from Punch, 
and Disraeli’s new novel, “Sybil, or the Two Nations,’ 
which is exciting general attention, as this author’s pro- 
ductions always do. 

Messrs. G. B. Zeiber & Co. have published “Dramatic 
Authors of America,” by James Rees, which is also making 
something of a stir among the genus irritabile vatum, as 
usual, when criticism ventures to make itself heard. 

Messrs. Zeiber & Co. have for sale “ Wyoming, an Ame- 
rican Tale,” published by the Harpers; “The Improvisawre, 
or Life in Italy,” by Mary Howitt; * Veronica, or the Free 
Court of Aaru,” by Zechokke ; “Charles Tyrrell,” by James. 

Mr. James M. Campbell has just published M. Miche- 
let’s celebrated book, “Du Pretre, de la Femme, de la 
Famille. Spiritual Direction and Auricular Confession, 
their History, Theory and Consequences.” This is a mas- 
terly analysis of the social system of France as influenced 
by its religious institutions. Of course it is an ably writ- 
ten book, as it comes from one of the most accomplished 
writers in France. lis decidedly opposed to the existing 
social system of that country. 

Messrs. Harpers have published “Westward, Ho!” a 
fine standard novel by Paulding; “ Evelina,” by Miss 
Burney, together with additional numbers of the “ Pictorial 
Bible.” “ Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy,” “ Dictionary 
of Practical Medicine,” “The Wandering Jew,” the “ Picto- 
rial Shakspeare,” and the continuation of Dr. Barnes's 
“Notes on the New Testament, embracing the Epistles to 
Thessalonians, Timothy, Titusand Philemon.” These works 
are for sale by Messrs. Carey & Hart, Colon & Adriance, 
and Zeiber & Co. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co. have published Miss Pickering’: 
novels, “The Secret Foe,” “Nan Derrell,” and “Who shail 
be Heir?” Also, “Love and Duty,” by the author of Old 
Men’s Tales; Dumas’s “Sketches of Naples,” an exceed- 
ingly lively and readable book. This firm is printing a 
large number of cheap collections of music, as we!l as the 
“ Ladies’ Musical Library.” Among their recent publica- 
tions in this line are “Fourteen Favourite Galopades,” 
“ Melodies of Ireland,” “Thirteen Popular Waltzes,” “Beau- 
ties of La Norma,” “Eleven of Lover's Songs,” and * Nine 
Favourite Poikas” Each of these collections is sold at 25 
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“The Outward Bound,” “The last link is not broken,” 
“The Pirate,” “Rizpah,” “To Miss Helena, &c.,” “My 
Friend, or the Deceiver,” “ An Impromptu,” “The Voy- 
ager’s Return,” and “A Dream.” 





BOOK TABLE. 


Messrs. James Munroe & Co. have published the “ Young 
Ladies’ Elocutionary Reader,” by Anna U. Russell, with 
Exercises on Elocution by William Russell. Whatever 
bears the name of William Russell, Professor of Elocu- 
tion, must necessarily be first-rate. His learning, taste 
and skill as a teacher have been appreciated in Boston 
and Philadelphia these fifteen or twenty years. The 
book before us is one of the best of its class, and will be 
popular in female seminaries, as it deserves to be. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “The Dog and 
the Sportsman,” by J. S. Skinner, former editor of the 
American Farmer. With illustrations. Mr. Skinner is a 
sort of American Nimrod—a first-rate authority in sport- 
ing affairs. The same firm have published “Tokeah, or the 
White Rose,” an Indian tale, by C. Sealsfield. The same 
firm continue the publication of the “United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition,” in cheap vols. 

Messrs. Colon & Adriance have published “Life in 
Texas,” by Seaisfield. They also send us a variety of the 
serial publications, for sale at their repository in the Ar- 
cade, all above noticed. 

Messrs. G. B. Zeiber & Co. have published, as parts of 
the popular “Home and Traveler’s Library,” “Recollec- 
tions of Service in China,” and “Impressions of Ireland and 
the Trish.” 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam continue their Library of 
American Writers, with the “Journal of an African 
Cruiser,” a racy and readable book, by an American 
naval officer. 

Mr. J. G. Osborne sends us from his music saloon, No. 
112 South Third street, the following pieces: “The Tear 
upon my Cheek,” “The Young Highland Girl,” “ The Strug- 
gle is Over.” “The Cracow Polonaise,” and “ Affection’s 
Waltz.” 

Messrs. Walker & Gillis, No. 32 South Fourth street, 
continue the publication of Dr. Frost’s splendid “ Pictorial 
History of the World.” This work has reached its sixth 
number, which terminates with the triamphal entry of 
Alexander the Great into Babylon. In richness of em- 
bellishment, this book is unsurpassed. 
history, its merits are rendering it universally popular. 

Messrs. George & Wayne have just published “Chillon; 
@ Tale of the Great Reformation of the Siateenth Century.” 
By Jane Louisa Willyams, It is a religious novel, writ- 
ten with considerable power. and full of interest. Many 
historical characters figure in the narratives, and their 
traits are skilfully touched. As a describer of scenery, 
the author is remarkably happy. 


—~- 
OUR FASHION PLATE—A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


As a universal 


Our readers will notice a striking improvement in the 
style of our recent fashion plates. We give, this month, 
the latest fashions for ladies and children, in the form of 
a domestic scene, which serves at once to exhibit the last 
fancy in dress, and the most recent improvements in the 
form of the cradle, easy chair, foot-cushion, &c. Where 
fine touches of art can be thrown in “ after this fashion,” 
we hold it our duty to see that it is done. 









































